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John R. Baines. 
W. H. Killian.. 
Leander Langrall 
William F. Assau. 
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Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., H. Steel 
C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 


T. Preston Webster, Wm. 
Grecht, Norval E. Byrd. 
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12th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
Get your order in early. 


Sold to all others at 


1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


LAP PASTES « pPpicx-up GUMS 


FOR LABELING MACHINES 


TINSTIC . 


FOR SPOT LABELING ON CANS 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


with white pine. 


MADE BY THE. 


JOHN MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE 


to two sides of the tooth. 


271 South Throop St., 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
waich passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
Hopper and discharge shoots are lined 


Machine is well braced 


THE 1921 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 
NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 
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alf a million dollars worth of well selected stock, 
constantly maintained, and an organization 
keyed upto the theory that plant efficiency is meas- 
ured by the number of orders shipped on the day 
of receipt, accounts for Caldwell service. 


If you need gears, sprockets, transmission machinery, 
Helicoid Conveyor or any of the Caldwell specialties prompt- 
ly wire Caldwell, or call up the nearest Link-Belt office. You 
will find Link-Belt Company offices in all principal cities. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY. OWNER 


CHICAGO, 17th Street and Western Avenue 
DALLAS TEXAS, 709 Main Street NEW YORK, 50 Church Street 
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THE GREAT ESSENTIAL In a 
modern Canning plant is the 
Blancher. Without a good one, 
your plant is way below par. No 
argument needed to establish the 
supremacy of the MONITOR. Its 
work has done that. 


You expect a heavy pack in 1922. 
Markets will be cleaned. It is 
sure. So plan early. Order early. 
Get super quality behind your 
goods by using the right machine. 


Then you willbe free to work 
out your selling campaign. 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU PACK, LOOK UP THE MONITOR. 


Tillsonburg, Ont. P.O. Drawer25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. BERGER & co. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


“We Our Labels 
inDesigns —_—arethelh est Standard 
apogee erit for Comny eial Value. 


Stecher Lithopraphic ©. 
Rochester, NY 
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The Book You Need! 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Corn Statistics, Following Fashion of Peas, Show Larger Pack 
Than Generally “Guessed’—Railroad Strike May Be 
Boon to Canned Foods—Some. Considerations 
of Tomato Situation. 

The centre of the stage this week was occupied very promi- 
nently by the figures for the corn pack of 1921, which statistics 
have just been issued by the National Canners Association. The 
1921 figures, together with those of the three preceding years, 
for the sake of comparison, are as follows: ~~ 

CORN. 


Wisconsin .... 
Indiana 


Pennsylvania... 
All other States .419,400 . 


11,721,860. 13,550,000 15,040,000 8,843,000 
, If the Open Corn Price Association has been properly quoted 
in the figures for the year’s can pack, there is a material differ- 
ence between the two. Elsewhere we publish a summary of the 
corn situation as made by F. L. Dutton, one of the most experi- 
enced of brokers, in which he quotes the Open Price Association 
figures as about seven and one-half million cases for the year. 
Possibly the N. C. A.-has been able to find the about one and 
a half million cases more, as did the Government census, in ex- 
cess of the N. C. A.’s figures for 1919. Naturally, those who 
had figured the year’s corn pack much lighter than these figures 
show will be shocked, and possibly very strenuously object that 
_the statistics are all wrong. That is the usual form, and such ob- 
* jéctions will not cause a surprise. The pea statistics were at- 
tacked as is of — = a 
. tomatoes will no doubt furnish the same contention. ga 
it in this aor! may ‘not the trouble be due more to the strength 
of our “hopes” that the packs’ would be smaller than they ac- 
tually proved to be, than to any serious error in counting? We 
think it will be found so. 


Every factory in the business should have a copy of 
this important book of formulae—as a prevention against - 
loss. 


PRICE $5.00 PER COPY 
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Iowa ......... 2,800,241 2,496,000 3,246,000 —1,190,000 
ete Course . aine ........ 1,112,912 . 1,652,000 _—‘1,588,000 911, 
New York..... 488,912 1,014,000 829,000 564,000 
512,688 586,000 861,000 709,000 
Minnesota ...... 309,136 456,000. - 643,000 573,000 
Delaware ..... 389,295 777,000 764,000 440,000 
Vermont....... 


It is furthest from our intentions to throw out any bone of 
contention in this case. Statistics are always a red rag in a 
bull’s face to some interest in the business, and so voluminous 
comments can always be counted upon to surely follow their is- | 
suance. And there will be as many different versions of the 
effect upon the market, from the knowledge of the size of the 
year’s output, as there are students of the market. The first 
effect will be harmful, a shock like a dash of ice-water down the 
back; then recovery and increased energy and life, because there 
are not enough cases of corn to supply the market until next 
packing season. This recovery may be slow and not in full force 
until well after the turn of the year. Holders of corn must take 
this into consideration. and realize that to attempt to turn their 
corn into cash now will further weaken the market. On the other 
hand, if they decide to wait they must be prepared to have 
patience. High prices for corn may be delayed until next March 
or April. But there should not be any considerable weakness 
even now. 

Some corn canners seemed to have an inkling of this outcome, 
and have offered their standard corn at about 90c in the past few 
weeks; at the same time others were holding for 95c and even 
$1.00, and that represents the market generally today. Country 
packers here in the East have been selling at 90c ever since the 
reports began to circulate to the effect that the corn yield this year 
was better than expected. Between these country canners and the 
Baltimore city operators—for no Baltimore cannery packs corn— 
there has been a difference of as much as 15¢ per dozen in favor of 
the city quotations. The statistics have just been issued, and not 
all have as yet seen them, so the effect upon the market will not 
be shown for a few days. If you need money and have a fair 
offer for your corn, better take it without further delay. 


At this writing there are numerous speculations as to what 
the size of the tomato pack of 1921 is, but there is nothing definite 
yet known about it. There are those who say that the total pack 
of tomatoes may surprise the market. We do not see how it can, 
unless the surprise is on the smallness of it. But all signs fail in 
time of war, and we do not seem to he free from it as yet. 

Speaking recently with a man who likes to go into the details 
rather than content himself with generalities, he gave some figures 
on the possibilities of the tomato market worth considering. He 
said there are 4,157 wholesale grocers, semi-jobbers, chain stores 
and such large buyers to be supplied from one to a thousand cases 
of canned tomatoes each. Supposing, he said, 3,400 of these 
needed but an average of 3,000 cases of tomatoes each to supply 
their trade from the next twelve months. This would eall for 
10,200.000 cases of tomatoes, and he wanted to know where they 
were to come from, as there is no such supply in sight as the sit- 
uation looks today. And certainly he is very moderate in this 
average, particularly in view of the fact that hard times increase 
the normal consumption of tomatoes, and that home canners put 
up very few this season. It is generally understood that all op- 
erators are very low in tomatoes, a fact which seems to be indi- 
cated hy the manner of rush buying. All recent orders are for 
immediate shipment, as the amount of future tomatoes sold was 
unusually light. The 1921 pack of tomatoes cannot supply this re- 
quirement, it is believed, and if there are carry-over stocks enough 
to piece it out it will be fortunate. 

; It will be noted the above figure is far below the usually con- 
sidered average yearly consumption of this article. Years ago it 
was determined that it took at least a million cases per month to 
supply normal demands. This figure should be much higher now. 
But we are conservative so as not to overshoot the mark. Toma- 
toes would seem to be in a very strong position. The market today 
is quoted from $1.30 to $1.45 on No. 3 standards, and at from 90c 
to $1.05 for No. 2s. Those figures are a contradiction of the above, 
but be the order of the day. 

equal, if not actually greater importace is the question, 
“What will be the effect of the big aliens strke?” koa will 
it take place? From the fact that everyone seems to feel that it 
will not be called, we fear very much that it will. The “show- 
down” must be made, and all industry—manufacturers, distribu- 
tors and the financial interests—to say nothing of labor, seem 
to think that it better be done now, rather than wait. Certainly 
the worst thing that could happen would be a compromise—a 
patch up. 

_ Better to go to the mat and have the matter settled defi- 
nitely, than to subject all business to a constant threat and 
worry. There is no way to avoid it, even if the solution seems 
difficult. 

If the strike is called and the railway men walk out, it will 
mean, so far as the canning industry is concerned, a greater 
cleaning up of canned foods stocks than ever. Motor trucks 
will move local supplies to nearby points and the people will 
not be allowed to want. The first effect will be a feverish de- 
mand to lay in stocks before the supply is exhausted. Out of 
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this may come a jumpy market for all canned foods. 


Goods 
must always be had, and they can always count upon demand, 
no matter what may happen to other industries. But the lack of 
employment added to the condition already bad, will check fire 


spreading, and cause caution. This will be felt more by the 
luxuries and fancy goods than by the staples. 


We may have the pectacle of a severe wage and labor 
war raging while the Peace Conference is in session in our coun- 
try. Such are the contradictions of our times. 


Looking over the canned foods market in general this week 
we find that pumpkin has again made its appearance in the 
market quotations, and has been active demand this week. This 
develops the fact that there is but very little pumpkin to be 
had in the East; very little of it packed, and the Central West 
has also gone very conservatively in this pack. Prices here are 
$1.25 for No. 3 and $3.00 for No. 10. 


Spinach has advanced this week owing to good demand, 
and the’ lightness of the pack. No. 8 is quoted this week 
at $1.70; No. 2 at $1.75 and No. 10 at $5.00. 


Sweet potatoes have felt a falling off in demand and are 
lower in price the week. No. 8 standard are quoted in the 
county as low as $1.20, with No. 10s at $4.00. 


Tomatoes, as we have intimated, are weak, due to rather free 
offerings by canners anxious to close out. It has been some time 
since anyone saw such a variation in opinions as to the value 
of this product. While some canners are selling at $1,30 to 
$1.85 for No. 8s, others hold them firm at $1.45 to $1.50, and 
some are entirely off the market waiting the better prices. It 
all depends on how the canner stands or is fixed. 


Small fruits show the effect of scarcity and increasing de- 
mand. Strawberries in No. 1 extra preserved advanced this 
week to $1.30 and the same size preserved to $1.20. 


Cove oysters also show an advance. Ten ounce oysters 
have moved up from $2.25 to $2.50 and 8 ounce to $2.25. The 
searcity of stock continues, although the daily papers would 
not indicate any such condition. 


Elsewhere we announce Louisville as the Convention city 
for 1922. but late advices seem to indicate a shadé of doubt 
about this, although there is little likelihood of a chance. The 
announcement, it seems, was a little premature, but having gone 
so far, will probably stick! The selection seems to meet the ap- 
proval of the majority, and it is to be hoped the matter is 
settled. 


AS “FRED” DUTTON SEES THE SITUATION 
‘Columbus, Ohio, October 8th, 1921. 


The corn packing season for 1921 has ended and the 
Bureau of the Open Price Association is in a position to state 
that the total pack for 1921 over the entire corn packing 
sections of this country will total about 7,250,000 cases, with 
a carry-over at present in packers’ hands in 1920 not to 
exceed 1,500,000 cases. 


From this total of less than 9,000,000 cases of visible 
corn stocks must be taken the future sales totaling at least 
1,500,000 cases, leaving not to exceed 7,500,000 cases of spot 
corn, both old and new, to supply the requirements of this 
country for the next 12 months to come. The fact that the 
future purhases are as light as figured above plainly indicates 
that jobbers’ stocks are low and must be replenished in the 
very near future. 

In 1920 this country had a 16,000,000 case pack of corn 
and the market advanced in spring of 1921 from 70c to $1.00 
within a few months and we can see nothing to retard even a 
greater advance than this in course of the next few months. 
While we do not look for any big ‘‘bull’? market or exite- 
ment—we do expect a healthy and active market with a 
gradual advance in price until we see $1.25 at least on 
Standard corn by spring of 1922. 

The average cost of packing Standard corn in Ohio this 
season ranges from 97c to $1.00 per dozen and there will be 
very little corn sold below this figure when packers have veri- 
fied their costs. 

The normal consumption of canned corn in this country 
is about 1,000,000 cases per month. With tomatoes, peas, 
string beans and in fact all canned vegetables and fruits very 
short in pack this season, corn should take the lead in 
strengthening the market prices because, on an equal basis 
of cost with peas and tomatoes, it possesses greater food value 
for the money. ; 

We sincerely believe that “‘now is the appointed time’”’ to 
get under cover on corn. 

Very truly yours, 
F. L. DUTTON COMPANY. 
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Has It Been a Knotty 
Problem for You? 


If you’ve had difficulty in figuring 
the best way to ship your 5-gallon cans 
under the new ruling, then you haven’t 
seen an Embry 5-gallon Can Crate. 


These dependable containers are de- 
signed especially for shipping two 5- 
gallon cans. They’re light, strong, 
safe and as easy to set up as A BC. 


EMBRY 5-GALLON CAN 
CRATES SOLVE THE 


PUZZLE 


Embry 5-gallon Can Crates are 
shipped knocked down---all in one 
piece---and when assembled fit snug 
and tight. 


All that is required in assembling is 
to fold the crate around the can, three 
twists of the wrist and---zip !---it’s 
done! And once in position the crate 
is as sturdy and unbreakable as the 
Pyramids of Egypt. 


Lay in a supply of Embry Crates 
right now and avoid further shipping 
difficulties. 


Embry Box Company 


Incorporated 


Louisville, A Kentucky. 
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OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street 


WORKS 


Baltimore, Md. 


ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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HEARING ON THE EUROPEAN CORN. BORER. 
QUARANTINE 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 11, 1921. 


The hearing was opened with a brief statement by Dr. 
Marlatt, Chairman of the ederal Horticultural Board, or the 
purpose in calling the meeting, stating that this years scouting 
had reveuled the presence of the pest in several new localities, 
and owing to the extent of the territory and of the interests 
involved, it was necessary for the Board to determine the 
policy to be pursued, after hearing from all interested parties. 

He then called on Mr. W. R. Walton, Chief of the Division 
of Cereal and Forage Crop investigations, who discussed the 
present known distribution of the pest. There are apparently 
two points that might be considered as original infestations 
in the United States—one in the area around Boston where 
the pest was first discovered, and one, near Schenectady, 
New York; and one in Canada at St. Thomas, Ontario. From 
these three points as centers, new infestations have developed 
in several states. The spread of the pest in Massachusetts 
has been very gradual, it having now reached the southeast 
corner of New Hampshire, the southern part of Maine and 
extends to the south and east to include Cape Cod. The spread 
as revealed by scouting work has amounted to a radius of 
about six miles per year from the original center around 
Boston. 

A new area in Western New York, Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Northern Ohio, along the lake and on islands in Lake 
Erie, and one township in Michigan has been revealed by this 
year’s scouting work. 


Mr. Caffrey of the Federal Bureau of Entomology followed 
Mr. Walton in the discussion of the life history of the pest and 
paid particular attention to the amount of injury the insect has 
entailed in Massachusetts and New York. 


The insect is two-brooded in Massachusetts with a ten- 
dency toward a third brood and in New York it is single- 
brooded with a tendency this year towards a second brood. 
The difference-in number of broods so far has remained 
constant though we are unable to say when environmental 
faculties may overcome the hereditary tendency in either 
case. The two-brooded insects are usually much more injur- 
ious than the single-brooded. 


In Massachusetts the injury in 1921 showed a marked 
increase over 1920. Flint corn showed this year a 12 per cent. 
average infestation of the ears, Dent corn 2 1-10 per cent and 
sweet corn 54 per cent. in the area where the original infesta- 
tion was found. 


In the New York area in 1920, the area around Scotia 
showed 4 9-10 per cent. of the plants infested in 1920, against 
7 per cent.in 1921. In western New York, the sweet corn 
showed 14 per cent. of the plants infested in 1920 as against 
75 per cent. in 1921 in certain fields. Averages for the New 
York area were not given at the hearing. Dent corn showed 
a 23 per cent. increase in infestation in 1921 over 1920. 


In New England, other crops were more heavily infested 
in 1921 than previously, peppers, beans, tomatoes, and celery 
being the principal food plants and in all one hundred and 
eighty-two different species of plants having been observed 
as harboring the pest in the New England area, Some of 
these plants possibly serve only as shelter. In eastern New 
York, eight kinds of plants and in western New York, sixteen 
kinds of plants have been observed as harboring the pest. 

Last season the second generation in the Massachusetts 
area was parasitized by Trichogramma, but in spite of this 
there seems te be no tendency towards the natural abatement 
of the pest. ‘SWkere repressive measures have been practiced 
there seems He ‘some hope that crops may be grown with a 
considerable Yessened amount of injury. 

Mr. Russel a sweet corn grower, having sixty acres of 
sweet corn ander intensive cultivation each year, stated that 
the damage the last four years has been tremendous, and that 
it is necessary to plant trap crops and burn up all crop refuse: 
thoroughiy 4m order to stay in ‘the business. Mr. Russel felt 
that the quarantine as now conducted has been the source of 
much good te the four hundred market gardeners of Boston 


Market Garéimers:Association and that they wanted the quaran-* 


tine to contiwwe on the present basis. Other representatives, 
inelagding the Commissioner of Agriculture of Maine, Mr. Wash- 
‘eee, «Commissioner of Agriculture of Massahusetts, Mr. 
Sibert, State EntoMologist of New Hampshire, Mr. O’Kane, 


State Entomologist 6f Connecticut, Dr Britton and ‘several: 


others urged thé -@oftinuance’ of the quarantine as now 
enforced, extending it only 
new ‘areas of infestation. 
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as new, scouting. work, developed. . 


Following these remarks, Dr. Ball pointed.out that there 
was only $125,000 available in the present budget in the — 
Department of Agriculture and that $220,000 had been 


expended this season. 


The hearing then took a recess for lunch and reconvened 
at 1:30 when the western states beginning with Indiana rep- 
resented by the State Entomologist, Mr. Douglas and Director 
of Experiment Station, Mr, Christie declared that they were 
in favor of a quarantine which would include the present 
infested area in Michigan and Ohio rather than a regional 
quarantine as- indicated in the notice of the hearing. Ohio, 
represented by Mr. Cotton and Prof. Gossard further urged that 
a limited quarantine be placed in their State and asserted that 
they were willing to co-operate with the Governmen ton a 50-50 
basis On quarantine operations. 

Dr. Felt and Dr. Atwood of New York, Prof. Taft of 
Michigan, Dr. Heedle of New Jersey, Prof. Sanders of Penn- 
sylvania, and Prof. Symons of Maryland all indicated that 
they favored a strict quarantine around the present infested 
areas rather than the large regional quarantine as had been 
previously indicated. The hearing was then called off by Dr. 
Marlatt with the suggestion that some kind of organization be 
effected to urge an emergency appropriation supplemental to 
the amount included in the Department of Agriculture budget. 

Mr. Gilbert, of Massachusetts, took the chair and Mr. 
O’Kane made a motion which was seconded and carried that 
an attempt be made to secure $275,000 for the work by an 
emergency appropriation by Congress. A committee of five to 
be appointed by the chair will make arrangements for the 
necessary bill and the hearings in regard to it. 

Those attending from Maryland were Prof. T. B. Symons, 
Director of the Extension Service, Mr. C. C. Hamilton, 
Assistant Entomologist, Mr. B. F. Shriver who grows 8,000 
acres of sugar corn each year, and the undersigned. 

ERNEST N. COREY, 
Maryland State Entomoloigst. 
BUSINESS CONTINUES TO IMPROVE SAYS CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Business conditions continue to show a moderate 
improvement in nearly all sections of the country, declares 
Archer Wall Douglas, chairman of the Committee of Statis- 
tics and Standards of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, of his monthly review of the business situation in The 
Nation’s Business, 

“Fall and winter seasonal goods are beginning to move 
and the outlook is for fairly good business the remainder of 
the year,” he says. “As the season advances there appears 
to be a better prospect of a good holiday and Christmas trade. 

“One of the most striking developments is the great 
improvement that has come about in the South, due to the rise 
in cotton, prices. The good -effects of this boom will not 
be confined to the Southern states, but will be reflected in 
other districts. 

“The story of the sudden rise in the price of cotton is a 
dramatic one. In August there seemed to be nothing ahead 
for another twelve months but the practice of grim fortitude 
and endurance which carried the South through previous eras 
of depression and trial. For, hard times and the people of 
the South are old acquaintances, and more than once they have 
been close to the ragged edge of disaster. This time they 
were dead broke, although they possessed all manner of 
wealth in abundance of food, the greatest crop: of.-corn ever 
raised, more livestock than~ever before, and much cotton 
carried over from the previous season. , 

“But there was scant demand for these commodities and 
then only at ruinous prices, So their obligations could not 
be met for lack of ready.funds.. Then came the Government 
September report and the South came back after a sudden and 
dramatic fashion. The ‘burden of obligations will be mostly 
disposed of before the winter is past. Cotton is being sold 
freely, and the farmer will dispose of most of his holdings by 
the New Year. 

“Business already has felt-the impulse of the incoming 
currency and will grow gradually better. tas 

“Such change as is apparent in industrial fife generally 
is rather for the better. © .Textiles are in fair Shape and 
Jeather ‘maintains both its demand and appreciation, in prices. 

here is some increase in the output of steel and iron products 
but the recent rise in prices is not altogether convincing as 
to its being permanently higher. 


“There is better demand for lumber. at.somewhat higher 
figures. The belief is general that next spring,will usher 
in renewed construction activity. 


_ “The, oil. business . seems .to j,have , struck .bottom, -and, 
started upward.” 


‘ 
; 
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DISCOLORATION IN CANNED SWEET POTATOES: 
By Edward F. Kohman 
Reseacrh Laboratory, National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
Reprinted from the Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, Vol. 13. No.7, page 634. July 1921. 


The produer of canned foods must impart to his goods at 
least two prime and essential qualities before he can consider 
himself in any measure successful in his art. The first 
requisite iS wholesomeness, secured by the sanitary packing 
of sound raw material when it is in that partiular state of 
maturity most suitable for food. The second is palatability 
and appearance. On first thought it might seem that palata- 
bility and appearance are a necessary consequence of whole- 
someness. This is not always the case, as is illustrated by 
various forms of dicoloration in canned foods. 

The discoloration in canned sweet potatoes is of this 
character. Sweet potatoes frequently become black in the 
can, unaccompained by any other noticeable feature. Then 
discoloration apparently’ begins where the potatoes are in 
contact with the can, but may eventually premeate its entire 
contents. As there is usually a small amount of semi-liquid 
starch paste in the bottom of the can, the discoloration is 
more pronounced there in the early stages, as the result 
of closer contact. How soon after packing discoloration 
sets in is a variable factor. From the experiments below, 
it would seem that in extreme cases it would occur very early. 

All foods evolve hydrogen sulfide upon being heated. 
This sometimes leads to a black discoloration in canned 
foods, due to the formation of ferrous sulfide. From general 
appearance one cannot distinguish the discoloration of canned 
sweet potatoes from that due to the formation of ferrous 
sulfide, but a few qualitative tests sufficiently demonstrate 
its entirely different character. If black sweet potatoes are 
treated with dilute hydraulic acid, the color is disharged, 
but when the acid is neutralized with ammonia, even after 
heating to drive out any hydrogen sulfide, the black color 
is again obtained. Hydrogen peroxide does not bleach the 
discolored sweet potatoes. 

Effect of Air—Into a number of cans of sweet potatoes 
from each of two distinct commercial packs, both of which 
were normal in every way, air was admitted under sterile 
condtiions by a very small puncture. The cans were placed in 
boiling water for some time to relieve the vacuum and thus 
to prevent the rapid inrush of air which would augment the 
chances of contamination. Alcohol was then burned on the 

‘top of the can. Just as the last had burned away, a puncture 
was made, and this was at once covered with a pad of steril- 
ized cotton which was held in place by setting another can 
upon it. These cans were left undisturbed for a period of 
time ranging from a week to a month. At the end of a week, 
typical and distinct black discoloration of the sweet 
potatoes had set in in the bottom of the can, where there was 
the most moisture and the best contact between. the can and 
its contents. This became more and more abundant as 
time elapsed. After varying periods of a week or more, 
some of the cans were resealed. These resealed cans retained 
the black that had formed in them to the end of the experi- 
ment. It could not be decided whether there was any 
increase of the black in the cans after resealing, because only 
a limited number of cans were used in the experiment. 

This experiment makes very evident the necessity of 
air-tight seams in the cans. It does not answer the question 
as to the manner in which the admitted air brings about the 
discoloration, whether by direct action upon the sweet 


potatoes or by aiding the solution of the iron, which in turn 


is the immediate cause. 

Effect of Iron Salts—To throw more light upon this point, 
sweet potatoes were canned with the addition of iron salts. 
The sweet potatoes were steamed in the usual way until 
soft, then peeled, and packed in No. 3 cans and into quart 
glass fruit jars. A varying amount of concentrated iron 
solution ranging from 100 mg. to 700 mg. per can was then 
added. It had already been found by analysis that black 
sweet potatoes contained amounts of iron as high as this. 
When this solution of iron was poured over the potatoes they 
immediately became black. Where a thick peel had been 
removed or where the ends were cut away, there was no 
appreciable darkening. After processing, however, the entire 
potato was more or less permeated. 

Effect of Peeling—This seemed to indicate that the sub- 
stance that reacted with the iron to form the black compound 
was near the outer surface of the potato. Another lot was 


peeled rather thin in the raw state, as it was-:thought that the 
causative substance might permeate the entire potato during 
steaming ‘Then another moderately thick coat was peeled 
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away. The potatoes and this second coat were steamed until 
tneder and packed separately in glass jars, and iron was added 
to them as described above. The potatoes did not remain 
entirely free from discoloration, although it was very slight 
before processing and decidely less after processing than with 
potatoes with only the usual amount of peel removed. The 
second coat that had been removed became very dark when 
iron was added. 

That the troublesome substance was not all found near 
the outer surface was made clear by cutting raw sweet pota- 
toes in cross-section and treating the cut surfaces with iron 
solution. Very soon a dark ring formed inside the peel, 
and dark spots also appeared near the center. A _ region 
between the center and the outer portion remained almost 
free from discoloration. When the raw sweet potatoes were 
eut in cross-section a milky juice exuded in spots about the 
center. These spots were coincident with those where dis- 
coloration occured when iron solution was applied. 

Apparently the juice of the sweet potato contains a tan- 
nin-like substance which, in combination with iron, causes the 
discoloration. Any factor, such as a breathing can or a poor 
exhaust, which tends to hasten the solution of iron from the 
can, will augment discoloration. If no air is admitted into 
the can after sealing, any iron going into solution would be 
in the ferrous state. This does not form black compounds 
with tannins. Ferrous iron would very soon be oxidized 
upon opening the can, and it seems probable that the contents 
might then darken, but no such phenomenon has come under 
our observation. 

Summary—The black discoloration in canned sweet 
potatoes is of a different character from that caused by the 
formation of ferrous sulfide in certain canned foods. It is the 
result of the combination of tannin-like substance in the sweet 
potatoes with iron from the can. Since the production of this 
color with tannins requires iron in the ferric state, the access 
of air to the can is a prerequisite of its formation. The 
necessity of tight seams is therefore emphasized. 

The substance which is involved in the discoloration is 
localized largely just under the peel. Since tannin probably 
permeates the potato to some extent during steaming, 
and since some is also found near the center of the potato, 
it does not seem possible to avoid this trouble by removing a 
thicker peel, either in the raw state or after steaming. 

WESTERN NEW YORK APPLES IN STRONG MARKET 
POSITION 


(From the U. S, Market Reporter.) 

The apple harvest in Western New York was practically 
completed by the middle of October, according to a local rep- 
resentative of the Bureau of Markets and Crop: Estimates. 
Early and fall varieties were quickly cleaned up, and the 
demand for other fruit resulted in a very early picking of 
winter apples mainly Baldwins. Picking of winter fruit was 
about 15 days earlier than usual. The fruit at that time was 
undersized and poor in color, but in order to supply the demand 
an early shipping movement was started before the end of 
September. 

More apples are being shipped in bushel baskets this year 
year than in former seasons. The market opened at $1.75 per 
bushel basket, and advanced to $1.85, with a good demand 
and heavy shipments, but recently the demand has lessened 
somewhat and most sales are now being made at $1.75, with 
a few at $1.80 to $1.85. The demand, however, continues 
fairly steady and no indications point to a lower level, al- 
though the larger city markets have been heavily supplied and 
orders have been curtailed temporarily. 

This year practically all the stock is packed mixed A and 
B grade, 2% inches up. Since the first shipment of bulk stock 
the market has been firm and prices have steadily advanced 
from $2.85 per 100 pounds on Baldwins to $3.25 for hand- 
picked, orchard run, 2% inches up. At present little diffi- 
culty is experienced in marketing at that figure, many sales 
being made at an advance of 10c. The supply is limited and 
rapidly decreasing, with an increasing demand. 

Little price change occurred in the barreled Baldwin 
market. Very few cars are being sold at the present time, 
most dealers filling orders on previous sales or placing stock 
in cold storage, to be held for a higher market. Such a lim- 
ited amount of trading is done that a definite price is diffi- 
cult to quote, but sales are generally at $6.50 per barrel for 
A2%-inch Baldwins. Many dealers are refusing to take orders 
at the present market price, preferring to hold until the mar- 
ket shows more activity. Considering the price, the demand is 
not what might be termed good, but only fair. As a result 
of the generally small sizes many dealers are packing the 
apples as A2% up, taking in all sizes instead of grading by 
and % inch. 
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THE HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY 


The Origin of this fruit—Its introduction into the Islands. 
The wonderful development—Modern methods of 
growing. The canning operation. Specialized 


machinery. Canneries 


of Capacity. 


The Association and its Members. 
By 
Special Correspondent of “‘The Canning Trade’’ 


‘“BERKELEY’’ 


(Continued From Last Week) 


The officials of the California Packing Corporation claim 
that a wider use is made of the pineapple by this concern than 
by any otler, and this is probably the case. By various pro- 
cesses it secures as by-products, calcium citrate, alcohol and 
sugar, netting a profit on all of these. All waste from the 
cannery is sent to a three-roll sugar mill where the juice is 
extracted and pumped to the recovery plant. Here the sugar 
syrup used in canning is produced, together with the calcium 
citrate, which is shipped to the mainland to be made into citric 
acid. The drippings of the plant, with other refuse, is sent 
to fermentation tanks, yeast is added, and the mixture is dis- 
tilled in due time yielding a splendid grade of alcohol. This 
is shipped to the mainland and from it vinegar is made which 
is used in the concern’s pickle factories. Motor fuel has alsuv 
been produced from this alcohol, but at present the cost is too 
high to compete successfully with gasoline. 

The plant at Honolulu is equipped with seventeen Ginaca 
machines, tables and Frasier slicers, but individual cookers 
are not used, as in most other plants. This cannery handles 
about seventy-five per cent of the pineapple pack of the com- 
pany. The balance comes from Wahiawa, where there are 
five lines of machines and considerable equipment that has 
been installed during the past year. The Honolulu plant 
makes use of five labeling machines and three sets of box- 
making machines, while the Wahiawa plant has one of each. 

The California Packing Corporation cultivates about eight 
thousand acres of land and from this secures almost eighty- 
five per cent of its fruit. The balance comes from individual 
growers to whom financial assistance is given when needed. 
Outside of Honolulu, employes are giving housing, fuel and 
water without charge, this applying to cannery workers, as 
well as to those employed on the plantations. 

At the Honolulu cannery welfare work is featured and 
even homes are visited in order that conditions may be im- 
proved. Lunches are served at a cost ranging from five to 
twenty cents and there is a nursery to care for the children 
of the employes. The plants of this concern in Hawaii are 
not excelled in equipment, sanitation or in the morale of work- 
ers by any of its numerous establishments on the mainland. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby’s Operations 

The great food packing firm of Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
with headquarters at Chicago, is represented in the Hawaiian 
pineapple canning industry by a subsidiary concern, Libby, 
McNeill & Libby of Honolulu, Ltd., and two large canneries 
are operated on the island of Oahu. The largest of these is 
at Honolulu and the other at Kahaluu, on the windward side 
of the island. About two-thirds of the total pack of this con- 
cern is made at the Honolulu plant and the remainder at the 
original plant on the other side of the island, 

~About eleven thousand acres of land are owned or held 
under lease and the pack for the present year is estimated 
at 620,000 cases. This will show a falliing off from the output 
of the past three years, a condition brought about by certain 
agricultural contingencies which are being met, 

W. F. Burrows, president of Libby, McNeill & Libby, came 
to Hawaii in 1910 to look over the pineapple canning field and 
shortly afterward the Hawaiian Cannery Company was form- 
ally taken over and the name changed to Libby, McNeill & 
Libby of Honolulu, Ltd. The officers of this concern at present 
are. W. F. Burrows, president; E. G. McDougell, vice-president; 
L. E. Arnold, secretary; T. M. Rogers, treasurer, and Harry 
Williams, auditor. The operations of the concern on the Is- 
lands are directed by L. E, Arnold. 

In 1916 the Thomas Pineapple Company was also taken 
over, the transfer including more than seven hundred acreg of 


pineapple land in the Wahiawa district and a cannery at Kalihi. 


The cannery of Libby, McNeill & Libby of Honolulu, Ltd., 
located at Kahaluu was placed in operation in 1911 and has a 
capacity of about twelve thousand cases in a ten hour day. 
Most. of the employes are quartered in two-family plantation 
houses, but there are two large dormitories for the boys and 
girls from the Korean Institute in Honolulu who work there 
each summer. The plant is located in the heart of a pineapple 
growing district, within sight of the beautiful Pali, and the 
fruit is brought to the cannery by truck. The finished product 
is loaded from a wharf onto small boats and taken to Honolulu 
for trans-shipment to the mainland. The cannery equipment 
includes ten lines of Ginaca machines and Wolf slicers, and 
four box-making machines. The Wolf slicers used here and in 
the Honolulu plant have been developed by the company, as 
have also been the ‘‘eradicators’’ that are in use. 


The Honolulu plant was built in 1914 and has a capacity 
of eighteen thousand cases for a ten-hour day. It has thir- 
teen lines of Ginaca machines and Wolf slicers, and eight box- 
making units. The fruit ripens earlier on the windward side 
of the island than on the leeward side and the peak of the 
canning season is passed at the Kahaluu plant before opera- 
tions are fairly started at Honolulu. During the height of the 
season almost three thousand persons are employed in both 
fields and canneries, and the minimum number is in the neigh- 
borhood of seven hundred. 


Pioneer Concern Celebrates Birthday. 


On August 11, of the present year, the Pearl City Fruit 
Company, Ltd., celebrated its thirtieth birthday, having been 
organized in 1891. The original purpose of the company was 
to raise tropical fruits, including pineapples, for the mainland 
market, shipping them in the fresh state, but it was realized 
at an early date that this was scarcely practical. To add to the 
difficulties cholera broke out at Honolulu and for a consider- 
able period the Islands were quarantined. A number of the 
original stockholders dropped out and little progress was made 
until 1898, when the pineapple cannery of Captain John Kid- 
well was purchased. 


The controlling interest in the company was purchased 
by Theo. H. Davis & Co., in 1905, but a number of the original 
stockholders retain their holdings. The original capitalization 
was for $25,000, but this has been increased from 20,341 in 
1906 to 144,228 cases in 1920, and that for the present year 
is estimated at 200,000 cases. 


‘A cannery site has been secured at Honolulu and the plant 
is to be moved to that city before the next packing season. The 
present plant makes use of seven lines of Ginaca machines, with 
Arnold slicers, and three box-making units, giving it a capacity 
of six-thousand cases in a ten-hour day. The new plant will 
be modern in its equipment and arrangements and provisions 
will be made for future development. 


This concern is devoting considerable attention to the 
utilization of pineapple juice and is offering this in concen- 
trated form under the name of Pinebrosia. This is produced 
by a process of freezing and the separation of the juice from 
the water by the use of centrifigual force, instead of by use of 
heat, thus preserving the flavor of the fruit. This article in 
bottled form is now the principal by-product of the company. 
The process of making Pinebrosia has been developed by Prof. 
M. O. Johnson, who is conducting many experiments for the 
company along the line of pineapple cultivation and preserving. 


The officers of the Pearl City Fruit Company, Ltd., are: 
T. Olive Davies, president; E. H. Wodehouse, vice-president; 
E. Edmonson, secretary, and W. H. Baird, treasurer. The 
— is handled by Davies & Co., of Honalulu and San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Hawaii Fruit Packers, Ltd. 

The most recent addition to the pineapple canneries on 
the island of Oahu is that of the Hawaii Fruit Packers, Ltd., 
which has a small plant at Kahili. This concern was incor-. 
porated early in 1920 and made a pack of 7453 cases during 
that year, making use of two lines of Zastrow machines and 
Frazier slicers, and one box-making machine. It has eight 
hundred acres of land under lease and contract and early in 
the year the management estimated that its pack for 1921 
would be in the neighborhood of 30,000 cases. 

The concern is the outgrowth of the venture of L. Smith- 
Hiorth, who began the packing of jam and the manufacture 
of pineapple drinks in 1916, and while it is the intention to 
continue making these they are taking the nature of by-pro- 
ducts. 

The officers of the company are: G. S. McKenzie, president; 
J. F. Butts, vice-president; Robert Horner, treasurer; L. M. 
Vetlesen, secretary; G. L. Duckworth, auditor, and A. L. Castle, 
L. E. Capps, F. O. Boyer and L. Smith-Hiorth, directors. 

Maui Company Has Great Growth. 

The growing of pineapples on the island of Maui, the 
second largest of the Hawaiian group, was commenced as 
early as 1890, when D. D. Baldwin began experimental plant- 
ings, securing slips from the pioneer growers of Oahu. The 
early results were quite satisfactory, but it was not until 1904 
that the first pack of pineapple was made on the island, when 
1400 cases were produced. The- output, in 1920 was about 
730,000 cases, illustrating the great growth in a period of 
less than twenty years. 

The Haiku Fruit & Packing Co., Ltd., was organized late 
in 1903 with a capital stock of $25,000, and a canning plant 
was erected at Haiku on the site of the present cannery. A 
can making plant was also installed and this was operated for 
ten years, being abandoned when the American Can Company 
built a factory there. In 1911 the controlling interest in the 
company was purchased by the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., of Honolulu, and this concern held its holdings until 
1918, when several Maui men, headed by H. W. Rice, in con- 
junction with Joseph Durney, of the Griffith-Durney Co., San 
Francisco, Cal., arranged to take them over. At this time 
the Maui Pineapple Company, with a plant at Pauwela, was 
taken over, the equipment moved to Haiku, and the plant ai 
that place greatly enlarged. Early in 1919 the controlling 
interests in the Haiku Fruit & Packing Co., Ltd., were pur- 
chased by the Joseph Durney interests and A. F. Tavares 
assumed the management, succeeding H. W. Rice. 

The cannery of this concern has been greatly enlarged 
from time to time, but other improvements along this line 
are being planned as it is anticipated that the pack will pass 
the million case mark in 1922 It has been found possible to 
rotate crops here, with sugar cane following pineapples. The 
company owns about two thousand acres of pineapple land 
and has one thousand acres under lease, but grows only a 
small percentage of the fruit used. The bulk of this is pur- 
chased from independent growers on a sliding scale, the price 
depending on priced received for the canned product. 

The fruit is brought to the cannery on trucks and wagons 
and the canned product is transported by rail to Kahului and 
lcaded upon steamers for shipment to the mainland. About 
twenty-five per cent is packed under the labels of the firm, 
the balance being distributed under jobbers’ labels. The lands 
used for pineapple cultvation range here from sea level te 
about three thousand feet. The largest fruit is grown on the 
lower level, but that grown on the higher ground is relatively 
heavier, with more juice. 

The Haiku Fruit & Packing Co., Ltd., operates twelve 
Ginaca machines, twelve Arnold slicers, nine cookers, five label- 
ing machines and four box-making units, and has turned out 
as many as eleven thousand cases in a day. 

The officers of the company are: Joseph Durney, president; 
W. A, Baldwin, vice-president; A. F. Tavares, secretary and 
manager; D. C. Lindsay, treasurer; D. B. Murdoch, W. S. Nic- 
holl and H. A. Baldwin, directors. The Griffieth-Durney 

* Company, of San Francisco, Cal., are sole selling agents. 
Big Ranch Company Operates Cannery. 

The Baldwin Packers operate a pineapple cannery at 
Lahaina, Maui, handling only fruit grown on their own lands 
at Honolua. Until recently this branch of the business of the 


H. P. Baldwin Estate was conducted under the name of the 
Honoulu Ranch, the change being made in order that a more 
distinctive title might be secured. The cannery was formerly 
located on the ranch, adjacent the fields, but the supply of 
labor proved inadequate and it was also found advisable to 
be nearer a shipping port, and a change to Lahaina was ac- 
cordingly made, 
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The new cannery building is much larger than is neces- 
sary for the size of the pack now being made, but it is planned 
to greatly enlarge the output in the near future. Packing 
operations were commenced in 1914, when a pack of 6,000 
cases was made, and in 1920 this had mounted to 93,089 
cases, with an estimated output for the present year of 144,000 
cases. The present equipment consists of four lines of Ginaca 
machines, four Arnold slicers, four cookers, one labeling and 
three box-making machines. A juice recovery plant is operated 
in connection with the cannery. About five hundred and fifty 
acres of land are now being devoted to pineapple growing, most 
of which was formerly given over to grazing. 

The Griffith-Durney Co., of San Francisco, has acted as 
selling agents for this concern since it engaged in business, 
but the marketing end has recently been taken over by Alex- 
ander & Baldwin, Ltd. The directors of the Baldwin Estate 
are: Harry, Frank, W. D. and S. A. Baldwin and H. W. Rice. 
H. H, Baldwin is the managing director and David Fleming has 
direct charge of the pineapple branch of the business. 

New Concern Enters Field on Maui. 

The Pauwela Pineapple Company is the latest concern to 
engage in the pineapple canning business on the island of Maui. 
It was incorporated in California late in 1919 by Chinese 
interests, but the control was purchased about a year ago by 
San Francisco business men. It owns seven hundred acres 
of land, holds contracts for the fruit grown on about eighteen 
hundred acres, and operates a modern cannery at Kuiaha, near 
Haiku. The first pack was made last year, when the output 
was 37,729 cases, but owing to the late start considerable 
fruit had to be disposed of to other packers. The output for 
the present year is expected to be in the neighborhood of 
150,000 cases and for 1922 about 400,000 cases. 

The cannery had two lines of Ginaca machines and one 
box-making machine at the commencement of the season and 
it was expected that additions would be made shortly. Up to 
the present time the pack has been marketed under its own 
label. The canned product is hauled by truck to Pauwela, 
two miles away, and shipped by rail to Kahului, where it is 
loaded onto steamers for shipment to San Francisco. 

The officers and directors of the company are: S. M. Has- 
lett, president; A. H. Anderson, vice-president; Charles Mel, 
vice-president; C. D, Lufkin, residence vice-presidence for 
Hawaii; A. M. Newhall, treasurer; R. E. Cotter, secretary; 
W. O. Aiken, resident secretary for Hawaii and manager; 
Harry Hall and W. S. Andrews, directors. 

Kauai Fruit & Land Co., Ltd, 

Kauai, ‘‘The Garden Isle,” one of the most beautiful of the 
Hawaiian group, has been a producer of the pineapples for 
several years, the fruit having been introduced there in 1903 
by Alexander M. McBride. Two years later planting com- 
menced on a commercial scale, the first tracts being planted 
by homesteaders at the suggestion of the Kauai Fruit & Land 
Co., This concern erected a cannery near Homestead and in 
1907 made its initial pack, which amounted to 2572 cases. 
The output has grown steadily, reaching 163,373 cases in 1920, 
but a slight falling off is expected this year. 

A number of homesteaders have turned to sugar cane 
growing after trying pineapples for a few years, with the re- 
sult that the Kauai Fruit & Land Co., has engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the fruit and now produces about seventy-five per 
cent of all that is handled. The fruit purchased from inde- 
pendent growers is paid for according to the arrangement that 
is now quite general throughout the Territory, the price 
depending on the market value of canned pineapple. 

This company was one of the first to receive containers 
from the American Can Company shipped flat and re-shaped 
at the cannery, greatly reducing the freight cost, and was the 
first to use the wire-strapping system for its cases. The latter 
plan was adopted as soon as it was found to be a practical 
one, as the fruit of this company is handled a number of 
times before it reaches the mainland. It is transported by 
trucks from the cannery to the railroad station at Homestead, 
loaded onto box cars and warehoused at Port Allen. Then it 
is sent to the wharves on flatcars, loaded into small boats and 
taken alongside steamers and handled once again. 


So far the entire output of the company has been sold 
in the United States, but plans are being made to develop 2 
foreign market for a portion of the pack. About seventy per 
cent of the pack is marketed under the firm’s own labels, the 
balance being sold under jobbers’ brands. There are some 
fairly large tracts of land in the vicinity of the cannery that 
are suitable for pineapple culture and it is anticipated that 
the pack will be greatly increased within a few years. 


The cultivation of pineapples is carried on a little dif- 
ferently here than in most other places, use heing made of 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
Inc. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


Label Pastes 


For Canners 


TINNOL The only strictly neutral 
Paste for labeling ontin. Sticks 
on lacquered or plaintin. Pre- 
vents rust spots. 1'oes not affect 
the most delicate colors. Does not 
warp or Wrinkle the paper. Keeps 
— in any weather. All ready 
or use. 


LABEL GLUE 1608-CC This gum we 
recommend especially for use in 
the ERMYOLD WORLD and similar 
makes of bottle Labeling machines 
for attaching labels onto bottles. 


MACHINE GUM For labeling on 
glassand wood. Will resist mois- 
ture and keep your labels where 
you put them. Will not affect 
gloss or stain delicate papers Al- 
ready for use. 


ARABOL LABELING MACHINE PASTE 
An adhesive of extraordinary 
merit. Much stronger than flour 
paste. Will keep in sweet condi- 
tion for more than three months. 
Made especially for the KNAPP 
BURTand MORRALmachines and 
all machines using flour paste. 


LIQUID PICK-UP GLUE No 3784-T A 
clean and highily concentrated 
adhesive, ready for use on the 
BURT and KNAPP and similar 
machines for difficult or varnish- 
ed labels. 


EXPRESS GLUE 2662-B This glue we 
recommend for the shipping and 
labeling room for attaching labels 
by hand or brush to paper, wood, 
cardboard, burlap, etc. 


All of the above preparations are packed in 55-gal. casks. 33-gal. 


barrels. 10-gal. kegs and 5-gal. kegs, 


CONDENSED PASTE POWDER One pound will make two gallons or 16 
pounds of pure white paste ready for use. Much better, stronger and 
smoother than flour paste. Made intwo minutes with boiling Water 
or live steam. No acid. Will not stain. Can be usedon KNA PP or- 


other labeling machines. 


Packed in 300-ib. barrels 150-lb. barrels, 100-1b drums, 50-lb-drums 


25-lb. drums, 10-1b. bags. 
ARABOL WHEAT PASTE POWDER. 


Made up with cold. water. Two 


pounds will make 3 gallons of thin paste or 2 gallons of heavy paste. 
Packed in 250-lb. barrels and 125-lb. bags. 


The Arabol Mnfg. Co. 


Largest Paste and Gum Manufacturers in the World 
100 WILLIAM ST,, NEW YORK 
Samples for Test on Request 
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The Power of Color 
Makes Sales 
and Profits 


The power of color is brought to 
full development here at Color-Print- 
ing Headquarters. Packages are made 
entirely fit for their purpose. They 
instantly indicate the contents and 
do it in a way that invites ownership. 
Character! That’s the word that de- 
scribes them. That on the outside 
denotes the same on the inside. Come 
here for your 


LABELS, POSTERS 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 


You will get fine design, unerring 
choice of color, and craftsmanship 
that leaves nothing to be desired. It 
is true that we make the most labels. 
That indicates growth through merit. 
The quantity you may need is not 
material. We invite large orders or 
small ones. All have the same close 
attention and the price is made right. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Cincinnati, 55 Beech Street 
Baltimore, 439 Cross Street 
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the contour system on the hillsides, owing to the character of 
the country and the heavy rains. Triple rows are also used, 
instead of double ones, whch assists in keeping the soil from 
washing away. ; 

The present capacity of the cannery is in the neighbor- 
hood of 175,000 cases a year, the equipment including four 
Ginaca machines, five Arnold slicers, three Dole and three 
Anderson-Barngrover cookers. The arrangement of the equip- 
ment is slightly different from that in most pineapples can- 
neries, the four Ginaca machines feeding onto one belt for 
trimming, instead of onto separate belts. The plant was 
improved during 1920 with a juice recovery plant which has 
greatly reduced the sugar consumption. 

The Kauai Fruit & Land Co., was organized in 1906 with 
a capital stock of $100,000, as a branch of the McBryde 
Sugar Company, and twelve years later the capital stock was 
increased to $200,000. In 1909 Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd., 
took over the agency of the McBryde Sugar Company and its 
subsidiary concerns. The Officers of the Kauai Fruit & Land 
Co., are: John Waterhouse, president; H. G. Dillingham, vice- 
president; John Guild, secretary, and C. R. Hemenway, 
treasurer, 

Hawaiian Canneries Co., Ltd., Has Interesting Career. 

Although the Hawaiian Canneries Company, Ltd., which 
maintains a cannery and plantations at Kapaa, on the island 
of Kauai, has been packing fruit for only about seven years, 
it has been beset with more cultural problems than most of 
the concerns that have been in the business much longer. Its 
fields have been vsited by pineapple wilt and at one time 
production dropped off so sharply that the existence of the 
concern was threatened. Determined efforts have been made 
to wipe out this blight, and work along this line has been 
earried on here to a greater extent, probably, than in any 
other part of the Islands. 

Albert Horner Jr., son of the president and general man- 
ager of the company, is superintendent of the plantations and 
canneries, and is directing the wilt-control experiments. He 
is well qualified to carry on this work, having studied agri- 
culture at Cornell, and having had a year’s experience in a 
California cannery before returning to Hawaii to engage in 
the growing and packing of pineapples. He has found what 
is believed to be a successful treatment for pineapple wilt and 
his experiments are being closely watched by pineapple. growers 
throughout the Territory. 

The Hawaiian Canneries Company, Ltd., was organized 
in 1913, with a capital stock of $100,000, but this hag since 
been increased to $250,000. It has four hundred acres under 
cultivation and will set out an additional six hundred acres 
as soon as plants are available. About eighty per cent of the 
fruit packed by it comes from its own fields. About one half 
of the output is marketed under its own brands and practically 
all goes into one section of the United States. The cannery 
equipment includes four lines of Ginaca machines, three Arnold 
slicers, four cookers and one Burt labeler. Boxes are made 
by hand at present and there is no juice recovery plant. 

The officers of the company are: Albert Horner Sr., pres- 
ident and manager; C. A. Rice, vice-president; J. L. Fleming, 
secretary; A. H. Rice, treasurer; F. E. Thompson, Sherwood 
Lowrey and C. W. Spitz, directors. Mr. Horner is also pres- 
ident of the Hawaiian Pineapple Packers’ Association. 

The Pineapple Industry on the Island of Hawaii . 

The Island of Hawaii is the largest of the group, con- 
taining 4,015 square miles, or more than twice the area of 
all the other islands combined. It is known as the “Big’’ or 
“Scenic” Island, its wonders including the active volcano Kil- 
auea, the highest mountains in the Pacific, great lava flows, 
ancient Hawaiian cities, beautiful waterfalls, lakes and forests. 
Every range in climate is to be found here, with a corres- 
ponding variety of plant life. 

The possibilities of Hawaii from the standpoint of agri- 
culture are not fully appreciated, even by residents of the 
Hawaiian group, and there is no doubt but that there will be 
great developments in the near future, in which the canning 
industry will share. There are large acreages of land which 
can be brought under intensive cultivation with the develop- 
ment of water supplies and other land now being cultivated 
which can be given over to more profitable crops. 

Pineapples have been grown on Hawaii for many years; 
in fact, it is in the beautiful Kona district that the wild ones 
are found and which were cultivated for a time b2fore the 
Smooth Cayenne variety was introduced. There is no yques- 
tion as to the adaptability of the land in many par's of the 
Island to pineapple culture, but the growing of this fruit has 
been neglected and the few attempts at canning operations 
have failed through a series of unfortunate circumstances. 

A pineapple cannery was established at Hilo, the largest 
city on the Island, in 1904, on the site now occupied by the 
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Hilo Iron Works, and for a time was operated with success. 
The fruit was secured from independent growers and came 
from small fields around Hilo, from Kohala by steamer and 
from the Puna district. At that time there was no railroad 
north of Hilo and the road running south did not reach the 
pineapple plantations, making transportation very expensive. 
The company also lacked finances and with the panic of 1907 
prices dropped and it was decided to retire from business. 
‘The pack that was made is said to have been of an exceptionally 
high quality, the leading drawback being the large size of the 
fruit, which resulted in considerable waste. This is no longer 
considered a disadavantage, since practically all of the fruit 
is saved, with modern methods. 


In 1906 the Captain Cook Coffee Company, which operates 
a large coffee curing plant at Napoopoo, in the Kona district, 
on the opposite side of the Island from Hilo, added a pineapple 
cannery and did well for a time. Under the cultural methods 
employed the output of the fields fell off heavily after a few 
ceasons and another variety of pineapple was planted. The 
quality of this was inferior and: the canned article did not 
sell readily. The plant was sold to James B. Castle, and later 
to John Hind, who discontinued operations. There is no 
doubt but that the deterioration of the fields at Napoopoo was 
due to continuous cultivation and that under present day meth- 
ods pineapples could be grown there with success. However, 
transportation facilities are limited and there is the disad- 
vantage of a rocky soil which makes cultivation rather ex- 
pensive. 

* The cultivation of pineapples on quite an extensive scale 
has been inaugurated once more in the Kohala district in the 
northern part of Hawaii, this representing the third attempt to 
grow fruit for canning purposes on the Island. The Kohala 
Pineapple Company, which was organized in 1919, is harvest- 
ing fruit this year from three hundred acres, and next year 
will have five hundred acres in bearing. It owns and controls 
by lease more than six thousand acres and has a well-equipped 
plant designed for future growth. Its pack this season will 
probably be in excess of 50,000 cases. The fruit ripens later 
in the Kohala District than on Oahu, and packing operations 
did not commence in earnest until well in August. Conii- 
tions vary widely on Hawaii and it is believed that the pack- 
ing season will be longer than on the other islands of the 
group. 

The plant of the Kohala Pineapple Company is located 
about four miles from the port of Mahukona, from which 
shipments of the finished product will be made. About $50,- 
000 has been invested in buildings and equipment. The latter 
includes two lines of Ginaca machines, with the necessary 
slicers and cookers, and one box-making unit. The officers 
of the concern are: J. F, Woods, president; S. P. Woods, vice 
president; George Ross, secretary; H. V. Patten, Charles S. 
Davis, H. L. Solstein and Robert Lister, directors. 

The Hilo Pineapple Company, the latest concern to enter 
the field, was incorporated at Hilo, Hawaii, in August, 1920, 
with a capital stock of $100,000, which has since been in- 
creased to $150,000. The officers are Charles H. Will, presi- 
dent and treasurer; George Willfong, vice-president; C. M. 
Hudson, secretary; H. J. Lyman, R. W. Filler and Dr, Milton 
Rice, directors. This concern has one hundred and seventy- 
five acres planted and harvesting will be under way about 
June, 1921. Six hundred acres have been plowed this year 
and will be planted at an early date. The money stringency 
has interfered with the operations of the company, but the 
showing that igs being made is considered quite remarkable by 
those who have been in the business a long time. Large tracts 
of land are available in the Hamakua and Hilo districts and it 
is stated that the fields can be easily enlarged at the rate of a 
thousand acres a year. A splendid cannery site has been se- 
cured in Hilo adjoining the railroad and close to the wharf, 
making ideal transportation facilities. Many young people go 
from Hilo to Honolulu each year to work in the pineapple can- 
neries and the labor supply is ample, with many trained work- 
ers right at home. 

Before engaging in the planting of pineapples officials of 
this concern had a careful survey of the Island made by an 
expert, who reported that in many ways conditions are ideal 
for the cultivation of this fruit. No manganese is found in the 
Hamakua district, doing away with the need of spraying with 
iron sulphate, and so far no wilt has developed. All the slips 
brought in for planting are disinfected and as soon as the 1oc‘l 
supply is sufficient for all purposes this will be drawn upon 
exclusively. While the rainfall is very heavy in some sec- 


tions the drainage is perfect, owing to the formation of a-a 
lava, which is also wonderfully productive, when disintegrated. 
The growing of pineapples in the Puna district, where there 
is much waste land, is to be attempted, and it is believed 
The soil there is quite rocky, but 


that this will be succesful. 
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TOMATO SEED 
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The 1921 crop of tomato seed, especially grown 
and selected for us by Purdue University, has now 
been gathered. We have about one thousand pounds 
for sale to others than members of this association, 
and will accept orders until this amount is exhaust- 
ed. The seed has not yet been put in packages but 


we will receive orders now for shipment about 
November 15th. 


INDIANA CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Transportation Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


This machine automatically fills cans or glass jars 
within exact distance from the top regardless of the fill 
of fruit or solids put in the can. 


nen ROTARY SYRUPING MACHINE 


There are eight valves with soft rubbers oul are 
automatic in operation. The valve does not have a 
stem to go down to mash the fruit, but only a flat, thin 
plate to press down the fruit. The valves have no 
sliding sleeves to wear and leak, liquid flowing in cans 
direct. 


The can having a 14 inch lift, will operate when 
over-filled on material such as pears, apples, peaches, 
string beans and the like. 


Write for descriptive circular and prices. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey | 


BROWN BOGGS COMPANY LTD., Hamilton, Ont,, Sole Agents for 49 
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fruit of an excellent quality hag been grown on a small scale. 

Men interested in the growing and canning of pineapples 
on the Island of Hawaii express the opinion that the esti- 
mates of packers on the other islands of the group as to the 
ultimate possibilities of the industry are entirely too low. In 
case other islands are able to continue production at the pres- 
ent rate they believe that the estimate of ten million cases a 
a year can easily be passed when Hawaii gets into the running. 
It is pointed out that estimates of this kind are often mis- 
leading, a specific example being the opinion of a leading pro- 
ducer of sugar some years ago that in time the production of 
that article on the Islands might amount to as much as thirty 
thousand tons a year. ‘The output of sugar is now in the 
neighborhood of six hundred thousand tons annually. 

M-scellaneous Hawaiian Canned Products. 

While pineapple lead all other canned products on the 
Islands by a wide margin, there are plants devoted to the 
packing of other fruits and to fish, and in time these will 
doubtless expand greatly. There is an abundance of native 
fruit, some of such distinctive qualities and flavor that there 
is no doubt but that it will prove popular on the mainland 
when properly introduced, and even now a splendid foothold is 
being secured in the market. Hawaiian waters teem with fish 
and two plants have been erected for the packing of tuna. 

Every tourist visiting Hawaii immediately acquires a taste 
for papaiia, a fruit which resembles a muskmelon and which is 
cut and served in a similar manner. Unlike the muskmelon, 
however, it grows on trees which bear from ten to fifty papaias 
a season. In addition to a delicate flavor this fruit possesses 
valuable digestive properties and it is said that its general 
use has much to do with the lack of stomach troubles on the 
Islands. It can be grown on soil that is useless for other pur- 
poses and the possible tonnage reaches enormous figures. It 
is not possible to ship the fruit in the fresh tate, but good 
results have been secured in canning it, particularly when com- 
bined with other fruits, and the output is steadily increasing. 

Mangoes are grown in quantities, but a large part of the 
fruit grown goes to waste. It is eaten in the fresh form, bur 
it is only recently that efforts have been made to preserve it. 

Guavas grow wild on all the Islands and are to be had 
for the picking. The fruit grown there is different from its 
cousin, quite common in California, and is widely used for 
jelly and jam. It is about the size of a lemon and has much 
the same color. The meat of the guava is an old rose tint 
but it darkens with cooking and the jelly or jam is a deep rich 
red. 

Among the berries found in Hawaii the poha is one of the 
most distinctive and such a demand has been created for poha 
jam and jelly that the output of the plants turning out these 
articles is always sold up in advance. This berry grows best in 
the higher altitudes and most of the supply comes from the 
Island of Hawaii, chiefly from the vicinity of the active vol- 
cano Kilauea. Experiment have been made in growing it on 
Oahu, in the vicinity of Honolulu, and these are meeting with 
such success that it is believed that it will soon be possible to 
secure an adequate supply from cultivated fields. The jam and 
jelly made from these berries, which resemble choke cherries 
in general appearance, is of an exquisite flavor. 

Experiments have been made on the Islands of canning 
poi, a Hawaiian food staple made from the roots of the taro 
plant, and some of this product has been shipped to New York 
under private labels. This demand, however, has never been 
sufficient to induce any of the poi manufacturers to put out a 
pack on their own account, all that has been said having been 
packed to order. 

Firms Engaged in the Business. 

Prominent among the packers of miscellaneous fruits is 
the Royal Hawaiian Fruit Company, Ltd., with a plant at 
Beretania and Alexander streets, Honolulu. This plant, which 
has an output of about 35,000 cases a year, was built originally 
for the manufacture of pineapple juice, and is well equipped for 
the.purpose to which it is now devoted. While much of the 
product is put out in glass, a considerable quantity is packed 
in cans for the hotel] trade. 

The firm was founded by Thomas Kelly and was operated 
under his name for a time, being later succeeded by Kelly 
& Munro. On February 1, 1920, the Royal Hawaiian Fruit 
Company, Ltd., was incorporated and operations were under- 
taken on a larger scale. The officers are: President, Edward 

Munro; vice president, W. A. Cryderman; secretary-treasurer, 
William Bell; directors, Fred L. Waldron, Donald McIntyre 
and E.M. Ehrhorn. Mailliard & Schmiedell, of San Francisco, 
Cal., have been acting as selling agents. 

Among the lines packed by this firm are Papaia and Pine- 
apple marmalade, Papaia and Chinese orange marmalade, 
Papaia and pineapple, pickled pineapple, guava jelly, guava 
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jam or butter, pineapple jam, Papaia chutney, Papaia relish 
mango chutney, Roselle jam and jelly, and Poha jam and 
jelly. Special attention is being paid to the products made 
from Papaias and officials of this concern are confident that a 
very large business can be developed on this fruit. The plant 
is operated the entire year around, there being no time that 
some Hawaiian fruits are not available. Great success has 
been met with in putting up an Aloha package for gift pur- 
poses and one local grocery store disposed of more than thirty 
tive hundred of these during the Christmas season of 1920, 
most of them being shipped to the mainland. 

Another cannery in Honolulu is that of the Hawaiian Tuna 
Packing Corporation which maintains a plant at Cook and First 
streets. This cannery is a well equipped one, devoted ex- 
clusively to the packing of fish, and has a fish meal plant in 
conjunction with it. It packs the surplus fish from the Hon- 
olulu fisheries and at present is operating but one or two days 
a week. An abundance of tuna fish is to be had, and when 
market conditions are more promising its operations will be 
extended. Most of the output is shipped to the mainland, but 
a good domestic demand is being worked up in co-operation 
with local grocers. 


Tuna is packed in quarters and halves only and is mar- 
keted chiefly under the Western Shore brand. The quality of 
the fish ig excellent and some claim that it is superior to the 
fish packed in California. Trial cuts of cans by the writer 
failed to disclose any noticeable difference, it being found im- 
possible to distinguish between the two. 


The Hilo Tuna Canning Company hag erected a modern 
canning plant at Hilo, on the Island of Hawaii, but this is not 
in operation at present, owing to the difficulty of marketing the 
canned product to advantage. This firm has made a pack of 
excellent quality and has a plentiful supply of fish from which 
to draw, the fisheries of Hawaii being famous. It is seeking 
to branch out into other lines and has put up sample packs of 
papaias and bananas. These fruit have stood up in splendid 
shape, indicating that there are no canning difficulties to be 
overcome, but the question igs now to popularize them. 


JUST LOOK AT OUR J. DUKES WOOTERS 
Big Canner Now Automobile Mogul. 

The Baltimore American of Sunday, October 16th, let us 
into a new vision of a well-known canner of the Eastern Shore, 
and in a way pleasing and surprising. But not to rob you of 
the pleasure, we republish the article in full: 

“In. a few months’ time Durant Motors has 
transferred the Long Island City plant from a for- 
merly idle building to a busy spot, where, beginning 
this week, 50 Durant cars a day will be turned out,” 
says J. Dukes Wooters, president of the Maryland 
Motors, Inc. ‘‘Equipment has been installed in rec- 
ord fashion, an entire conveyor system to assemble 
cars having been set up in weeks only. The enamel- 
ing department is well under way. The body depart- 
ment is working at a splendid rate. 

“‘We are assured that the Long Island City plant 
of Durant Motors will make no less than 4,000 com- 
plete cars by January 1. Production may reach even 
as high as 5,000 cars, and some of the people over 
there in Long Island City say they will have no trou- 
ble touching the higher figure. This will be accom- 
plished because those who are running the plant are 
men of vast experience in motor car making, and it 

- has not been necessary to train any men for their jobs. 

When running under full headway, as the plant will 

be before many months, the capacity will be 150 cars 

a day. 

“T have been told that production at the Lansing 
plant will begin by November 1; that Muncil is ready 
to go the moment the six-cylinder Durant plans get 
the final O. K.; that work is proceeding to equip the 
Toronto plant, and that operations at Oakland, Cal., 
point to a big spring output of cars. Our own busi- 
ness in them is exceptional. We are making our first 
deliveries this week. Orders taken today: are ac- 
cepted for November delivery. . 


CROP YIELDS DIMINISHING 

The monthly crop report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for October shows decrease of almost 13,200,000 bushels 
in the prospective yield of wheat, and a reduction of 22,800,000 
bushels in the prospective yield of corn. The report estimated 
the yield of corn at 3,163,063,000 bushels, as compared with 
3,186,000,000 bushels last month and a yield of 3,232,367,- 
000 bushels last year. 
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LABELS 
‘A Good PRODUCT plus an 
attractive “GAMSE LABEL” 
pn your Can — 
properly displayed 
We operate MORE LITHOGRAPHIC 
High Speed Offset Presses—than any 


house in Baltimore and can save you 


MONEY on your Labels. °. Write Us 


H. GAMSE & BRO. 


_LITHOGRAPHERS 
Gamse Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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GOOD KETTLES 


Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles for all purposes 
built in all sizes. 


Write for descriptive Circular, or tell us your requirements, 


Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP, 
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Chicago, Ill., July 14, 1921. 


CROP REPORT No. 3 


TO OUR CANNER FRIENDS: 


Crop reports now coming in from 
our field inspectors and travelers 
show disappointing conditions on 
Peas—some returns as low as five 
bags to the acre and different sec- 


‘tions very uneven in yield; other 


seed crops also suffering from the 
extreme heat and dry weather. 

Canners who are particular and 
want to plant good Wisconsin Peas 
should keep in mind that the total 
plantings of Seed Peas of canners’ 
varieties was very limited and the 
crop will be short. 

We are headquarters for choice, 
carefully rogued WISCONSIN 
GROWN SEED PEAS. Write us 
whenever you are interested in any 
kind of seed. We will be glad to 
quote you prices or give you the 
benefit of any information we have 
at any time. Let us hear from you 
frequently. LEONARD’S SEEDS 
make a better pack. 


LEONARD SEED CO. 


Chicago Ill. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 
Tin Plate Investigation—Pea Blight Danger — Hearings on 
Modification-of-Consent Decree. 


The Research Laboratory of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation is now actively preparing a report of the investigations 
of tin plate conducted during the last four years. In these 
investigations a study has been made of the composition of 
steel. The committee having charge of the work participated 
in all steps of the manufacture of the steel and studied the 
effect of some changes in the various operations. At the time 
of the recent Exhibition of Chemical Industries, Dr. Bigelow 
took advantage of the presence in New York of a number of 
men whose training and experience qualified them to make 
suggestions regarding the matter and called a conference, at 
which the results thus far obtained were studied and the line 
of work which can be followed out most advantageously in 
the future was discussed. The discussion was found to be 
helpful, and plans are being made for further study of tin 
plate as soon as funds are available for that purpose. 


Pea canners will be interested in a survey of disease con- 
ditions in the pea-seed-growing territory of the West recently 
made by Dr. Fred H. Jones, of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the University of Wisconsin, reported to us by the 
Bureau of Raw Products Research, National Canners’ Associa- 
tion. 


The spread of blight’? in pea-canning sections has 
been the cause of growing concern to the canners for some 
years. The Office of Truck Crop Diseases of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is studying the cause of this trouble, and 
has found it to be due to certain micro-organisms occurring 
in the soil in ‘“‘blighted’’ areas in the pea fields. These organ- 
isms attack the pea plants, causing the characteristic yellow- 
ing, stunting or death of the vines and the rotting of the roots. 

The principal disease producing organism so far associ- 
ated with ‘“‘pea blight’ has been found to be the same as that 
which is responsible for the so-called ‘“‘damping-oft”’ of seeding 
plants in greenhouses and hot beds of market gardeners. It 
has not heretofore been considered an enemy of field crops. 


While there is no evidence that ‘pea blight’’ is carried on 
seed, the presence of the pea-disease organisms in canners’ 
pea fields in Wisconsin, New York State, Michigan and other 
localities has raised the question as to whether or not the 
soils on which seed had been produced were similarly affected. 
Dr. Jones made an extended trip in the Western pea-seed sec- 
tions, especially in the Gallatin, Paradise and Bitter Root Val- 
leys in Montana and Idaho. In the Gallatin, Valley a single 
small field was found in which the roots of every plant were 
thoroughly decayed with Pythium or damping-off fungas. This 
was considered to be an isolated infested area, and in this 
ease the infestation developed so late that the crop escaped 
material damage. In Paradise Valley it was found that the 
seed crop was being considerably reduced from the same cause. 
Peas were first grown in this section about ten years ago, and 
where ground had been frequently devoted to this crop the 
infection was widespread. In several sections of Utah there 
was evidence of the occurrence of the disease-producing organ- 
isms, but future laboratory work will be necessary to deter- 
mine these cases with certainty. 

The evidence so far developed from this investigation 
seems to show that the pea-seed growers have not realized 
that the same causes which are operating to produce ‘‘blighted 
peas” in the canning sections are at work, also, in the seed- 
growing sections to reduce the yield and quality of the crop. 
It is probable that careful measures will have to be devised 
to insure the same methods of handling the soil and long rota- 
tions in the Western seed-producing sections as have been 
found necessary in combating ‘“‘pea blight’”’ in the canning sec- 
tions of the Middle West and the East. 

The present situation, while not considered by the Gov- 
ernment experig as being a cause for undue alarm, does em- 
phasize the iniportance of taking these disease factors into 
consideration in the seed-pea-growing business. Field and 
laboratory research is being carried on actively to throw addi- 
tional light on the whole question of ‘‘pea blight.’”’ One fea- 
ture of this work which it is hoped will be especially valuable 
is the breeding oi peas for development of desirable canning 
varieties which will be resistant or immune to these troubles. 


Hearings by the Department of Justice on the question 
of modifying the packers’ decree will begin November 28th. 
Any person who desires to be heard is requested to notify the 
Attorney General at ence. Written briefs may be filed until 
November 18th. 
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THE BIG WISCONSIN MEETING 
Milwaukee, November 8, 9, 10th. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis., Oct. 17th,-1921. 


The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 
Gentlemen: 


You may announce that the Wisconsin Pea Packers Asso- 
ciation has completed all the details for taking care of the 
canners, machinery and supply interests, and all other people 
interested in the pea packing industry at the annual convention 
to be held at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, November 8, 9, and 10. 
The vegetable and fruit packers auxiliary of the Wisconsin Pea 
Packers Association will carry out a program the afternoon 
and evening of November 7th. The Woman’s Auxiliary has 
arrranged for a program for Tuesday, November 8th. 

All of the proceedings of the convention this year will 
take place at the Milwaukee Auditorium in Plankington Hall. 
In the years past, considerable dissatisfaction existed because 
a few supply interests picked up all the desirable display 
rooms at the hotel headquarters and a large number were 
compelled to secure rooms in different hotels for the purpose 
of establishing headquarters where they might arrange to see 
the cannerg or where the canners might locate them.- It is 
expected and desirable that the canners and supply men should 
have an opportunity to meet one another but not to the extent 
of intefering with the convention program. This year it is 
sought to overcome this objection by having reserved Juneau 
Hall, Kilbourn Hall, and Walker Hall, all on the same floor 
of the Milwaukee Auditorium and practically adjoining halls, 
to serve as headquarters for the machinery and supply men 
who desire to take advantage of such an arrangement. Some 
of these booths which have been assigned will be used merely 
for headquarters purposes where the company may meet its 
customers or where the canners may seek information. 
Other booths will be used for the display of sample supplies 
for. inspection, while still other booths will contain machinery 
exhibits, some of which will be operated by motor power. 

: The opening and closing of the exhibit halls, of course, 
is regulated by the Association so as not to interfere with 
the important program of the convention. 

It is further planned to have a branch of the Milwaukee 
post-office located.in the Auditorium during the time of the 
convention where mail will be received.and distributed. Tele- 
graph and long distance telephone service: will also be avail- 
able in the building. Market Hall, one of the dining rooms 
in the Auditorium, will be set aside for the exclusive use 
of those attending the convention. Regular luncheons will 
be served during the period of the convention and it will be 
unnecessary to leave the Auditorium during the day periods. 

This arrangement is proving very popular with the 
machinery and supply interests. Already forty-eight compan- 
ies have applied and have been assigned to booths. Only 
eight (8) booths in the entire three halls remain unassigned 
but these are all to be taken before long,-it igs believed. 

Present indications point to an even larger convention 
than those held in previous years. The usual social and 
entertainment functions again promise to be an attractive 
feature of the convention. Hotel Wisconsin has again been 
selected as headquarters. 

Very truly yours, 
J.-A. HAGEMANN, 
Secretary. 
IOWA-NEBRASKA CANNERS TO MEET NOV. 3 AND 4 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners’ Association 
Office of the Secretary 
Ames, Iowa 
October 12, 1921. 
To the Members: 

Your Executive Committee in a meeting held at Ames, 
Iowa, October 11, decided upon Cedar Rapids, Iowa, as our 
place for the Annual Meeting, same to be held Thursday and 
Friday, November 3 and 4. 

You will be notified of hotel headquarters, list of hotels 
and their rates. Cedar Rapids was considered the most favor- 
able place of holding the meeting on account of its central 
location. 

A bulletin will be gotten out in a very few days, giving 
you a synopsis of the program and further information. 

Yours very truly, 
SID R. CLIFT, Secretary. 
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IT IS MORE NECESSARY 
THAN EVER TO 
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KNOW HOW PACK 


FOODS not only rightly 
but SAFELY 


GET. A COPY OF 


“A COMPLETE COURSE 
IN CANNING” 


PRICE $5.00 


There is no other book tells you how to Can!! 
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Complete Course 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


A. I. JUDGE Manager and Editor 


Baltimore and Commerce Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 44th Year, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each. 
ADVERTISING Rates—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THE TRADE Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TrRaDE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters wil] be ignored. A. I. JUDGB, Editor. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1921 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


Louisville, 1922. 

A postal came to us from the National Food Brokers 
Association, telling us that the Annual Convention will be held 
in Louisville, Ky., the week of January 16th 1922, or may be 
the week of January 9th. Only this and nothing more—in 
the way of notification. The postal reads as follows: 

Chicago, Ill., Oct. 15, 1921. 
To Members: No. 195 
ANNUAL MEETING AT LOUSIVILLE! 


Louisville, Kentucky has been chosen for the annual 
convention of the National Canners Association and allied 
industries. Hotel Seelbach is convention headquarters. The 
date set is the week of January 16, 1922, with the possibilty 
of a change to the week of January 9th. 

Complete details will follow in bulletin as soon as settled. 

All hotel reservations will be made through the Louisville 
Chamber of Commerce. Write the Chamber for your reser- 
vations now. A big meeting will mean a scarcity of rooms. 

NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION. 
3 James M. Hobbs, 
Secretary. 


We commend the brokers for being right on their job, 
and for helping settle this question, so far as it can be 
settled—as to the place of meeting—and we will wait anx- 
iously for a ‘‘final’’ on the date, and from word from the other 
two organizations, parties to the Annual Convention. 

Those who wish to make reservations need not hesitate, 
as such reservations will be made to cover the final date of the 
meeting. The Louisville Chamber of Commerce will arrange 
this. Any kind of a meeting would badly crowd Louisville, 
and it would be wise to make reservations promptly—if you 
have not already done so. Making hotel reservations at any 


of the Centrally located Convention Cities, reminds us of the 
old days in’ the West, when the Government opened lands to 
homesteaders. Upon sight of the smoke from the gun—before 
the sound reached them—announcing the opening, the rush 
was on for the choice locations, and woe-betide the tardy one. 
As soon as the Convention City is named there is always a 
grand rush for hotel accomodations, and usually the ‘‘average 
canner” finds that everything is taken up, even if he rushes 
a wire reservation to cover his wants as soon as he hears the 
name of the city. So take the hint and don’t delay again if 
you have not already reserved your rooms. 


Secretary Hagemann of the Wisconsin Pea Canners 
Association, announces a most interesting meeting this year, 
to be held in the Milwaukee Auditorium, and with a Machinery 
Exhibit that will fill three Halls devoted to such purposes. 
Here is a little National Convention, on a small scale, and the 
hint as to hotel accomodations in Milwaukee, stands just as it 
does for Louisville. 


Travel Itinerary:. Be in Cedar Rapids, Ia., Friday, Nov. 
3rd and Saturday Nov. 4th, to attend Iowa-Nebraska meeting. 
Leave Saturday night, reaching Milwaukee Sunday, for Wis- 
consin meeting, Monday to Thursday, Nov. 7th to 10th; leaving 
Milwaukee Thursday night for Chicago, Western meeting, 
Friday and Saturday November 11th and 12th. The Illinois 
meeting should come in at about this time, followed by the 
Indiana meeting at Indianapolis, about November 15-16. 
Let’s hope the railroads keep in operation! 


Fruit Statistics—The Government Census report, covering 
the packs of fruits in 1919 shows a total of 26,434,133 cases, 
valued at $146,947,332.00. We feel like telling you to read 
that statement over again, and to grasp its immensity. It 
is more goods than the entire canned foods industry used to 
produce a few years ago—more in total number of cases and 
more in dollar value. Compared with the previous Govern- 
ment Census report—that for 1914—this shows a wonderful 
growth in the canned fruit industry. The 1914 Census gave 
the total cases of fruit packed as 11,690,703 and their valu- 
ation as $30,175,174.00. This represents more than doubling 
the fruit pack in five years. The values have multiplied by 
nearly five, partly due to a big improvement in the. quality 
of pack, but mainly because 1319 represented the high-water 
mark in canned food prices of all kinds. 

When the fruit pack is compared with the vegetable pack 
of 1919, we find that in total cases vegetables more than 
doubled fruits, yet the dollar value of the vegetables is but 
little more than that of fruits. Fish and oysters amounted 
to little more than half the fruit pack, and their value 
about two-thirds that‘of fruits. 


We heartily commend F, H. Van Eenwyck, Secretary of 
of the Fruit Section, for his efforts to have the Statistics of 
fruits compiled each year. Writing us recently he said: 


“As Chairman of the Fruit Section, we are trying to work 
up interests among the Canners to co-operate and get statistics 
of the pack of fruits. The National Canners Association have 
been able to get good reliable figures on the packs of Corn, 
Peas and Tomatoes, but for some reason or other have not 
been successful, or have they been able to get the fruit packers 
interested in filling out a report of their pack. 


Mr. Gorrell of the National Canners Association has 
kindly consented to get out the necessary blanks to be sent 
to all Packers and we are going to make another attempt.” 


The Fruit Canners of the country should co-operate with 
the Fruit Section of the National Canners Association in com- 
piling the packs of all fruits each year. The Government 
Census figures for 1919 are of no commercial value to the 
industry this year. They merely serve to show the progress of 
the industry, and are serviceable for comparative purposes 
only. Statistics are needed every year to show the Canners 
just what they are doing. The industry must take stock of 
its operations, just as the individual does, and this industrial 
stock taking should be just as honest. There are a lot of 
canners who have the wrong view of this matter of Statistics. 
They consider it a mere prying into their own private affairs; 
or if not this, they exhibit a siminlar narrow-minded, provincial 
mind and nature, in thinking that they can influence the 
market, to their advantage, by reporting less than they ac- 
tually packed. Either or both attitudes are so childish as 
to be unworthy of any business man. Statistics are compiled 
so that an industry may know just exactly how much it has to 
supply the demand, and lies or evasions only react upon the 
industry. They cannot possibly be maintained to get the 
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Stevenson Automatic Lock Seam 
Forming Machine 


This machine is adapted to Form- 
ing, Locking and Soldering the 
bodies of either round, square or ir- 
regular cans, and is furnished with 
soldering attachments for soldering 
the bodies, or without soldering at- 
tachment, alsowith orwithout notch 
ing attachment for dry products. 

The body blanks can be fed by hand 
to the machine, or it can be equip- 
ped with a feeding attachment. 


The machine is easy of adjustment. 
and can be quickly changed for 
various size cans: is constructed of 
the very best workmanship and ma- 
terial, and is of the latest design, 
and improved mechanical con- 
struction. 


2% to 442 in. Diam Length 5% in. 
4 "49 


STEVENSON & CO,, Inc. 
601 -6 S. Caroline S. 
“Patents Applied for’ BALTIMORE, MD. 


To Secure the Best Pack of Peas 
at the Greatest Profit You Must Use 
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FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


24 


better market prices hoped for, because the uncounted goods 
keep creeping out and the buyers ultimately lose faith and con- 
fidence in the whole market. 

The world at large would take the Government’s figures on. 
these packs as correct, because it takes the time and has 
the facilities to make the actual count. Such being the case 
the recently published Census figures are anything but a com- 
pliment to this industry. Note the variations in the leading 
articles as reported in the Census and in our Statistics for 
1919: 


1919 

Census N.C. A. 
GOrn, 14,402,725 13,550,000 
Tomatoes, caseS..... 11,885,520 10,809,660 


Practically a million cases short in each instance. The 
industry can make no complaint if the world refuses to. have 
faith in it—mnot as an industry, but as individuals, because 
these figures were furnished by individuals, or they should 
have been. The Canner who did not furnish the figures of 
his pack, but compelled the statistician to estimate it, is as 
culpable as the man who falsified his returns. 

Let’s have the fruit statistics, and let’s have them correct. 
Report when you are asked to, and in detail as requested. You 
can rest assured your figures will not be made known, but will 
be used in the totals along with others. If you report 
honestly, you will have faith in the result. And if by any 
chance you are overlooked when the statistics are sought, drop 
a line to the Secretary of the Fruit Section and ask for blanks. 
Help them to help you and don’t be a laggard. 

It ought not to be necessary to devise any special means 
to obtain accurate statistics from any business man, and it 
is not; it is the other who causes the trouble and makes the 
work hard. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


THE CHICAGO MARKET 
Big Meeting Promised for Western Canners—More About the 
Consent Decree—A Merry Row Is On—Business in 
Canned Foods Quiet—Canners Reported 
Cutting Prices to Clean 
Out Stocks. 


Chicago October 21, 1921. 


The coming meeting of the Western Canners’ Association 
promises to be one of unusual interest, as some dissention has 
come into the ranks of the membership which is based upon 
the resolution recently adopted and wired to Attorney General 
Dougherty by a recent meeting of western canners ai the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, advocating the modification of the 
consent decree, by which the big meat packers are supposed 
to have retired from the distribution, buying and selling of 
canned foods. 

I understand that the Marshaltown Canning Co. (Iowa) 
has sent in its resignation and issued a letter to “the trade” 
about the resolution. The chief ownership of this cannery 
is in the Western Wholesale Grocery Co., and its various 
houses, and it naturally lines up with the wholesale grocers. 

Another hot waffle in the form of a letter has been mailed 
by the Waterloo Canning Co., Waterloo, Iowa, in which the 
action of the meeting is denounced as “assinine,’’ and all can- 
ners’ associations are classified as futile, frivilous and of no 
avail. It is signed by L. C. Bell, secretary. He states that 
his cannery does not belong to the Iowa Canners’ Association 
or the- National Canners’ Association, and though he does not 
say that he is going to take it out of the Western Canners’ 
Association, the letter sounds like he has been asleep, passed 
his station, and grabbed the bell rope to stop the train so he 
could get off. 

I don’t understand how the National Canners’ Association 
and the Iowa Canners’ Association are going to continue busi- 
ness without the co-operation of that Iowa cannery which is 
partly owned by George Lichty, a fine man by the way, who 
was formerly president of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. Naturally, that cannery sides with the grocers. 

° I wonder why those two canneries overlooked the resolu- 
tion passed by the Western Canners’ Association at its last 
regular meeting in April, 1921, along the same lines? 

Seriously speaking, however, all these ‘“‘letters to the 
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trade” are plays to the gallery for trade purposes. The pro- 
posed modification of the agreed decree is all a farce, for the 
meat packers don’t want it modified. They are in the canned 
foods business as far as they want to get in it—Swift, through 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, whose stock they control, and Wilson 
& Co., through Austin Nichols & Co., which is of joint owner- 
ship; Armour & Co. are going right along with their crushed 
fruit and soda fountain supply business, and Morris & Co. had 
so much fun with their venture into the canned foods business 
that they are not done laughing about it yet, and regard the 
prospect of a return to it as a joke. 


There should be no friction as to this matter between 
canners and wholesale grocers, as their interests are mutual, 
and the-best policy to pursue would be to let the meat packers 
and the wholesale grocers settle their own row. I do not think 
that the meat packers are trying to obtain a modification of 
the agreed decree or that they “giveadamn” whether it is mod- 
ified or not, and I am close enough to the meat-packing plants 
to smell out their intentions and preferences. 


Brokers generally side with the wholesale grocers in the 
contention over the question, because they have learned that, 
though they got some good business from the meat packers 
in wartime, the policy of the meat packers is first, last and 
all the time to ‘“‘cut out the broker,” buy goods direct from the 
factory, and buy the factory if they think it can be made 
profitable, 

I regard the growth of the chain store system as a far 
more formidable danger to wholesale and retail grocers than 
the prospective return of the meat packers into the distribution 
of groceries. 

It should be remembered that meat packers, chain stores, 
mail order houses and other big business enterprises were all 
hit hard financially by the readjustment period, and that they 
lost enormously, far heavier in proportion to their capital than 
wholesale grocers, and that they are not looking around just 
now to find places in which to invest large, luscious lumps of 
money—which they haven’t got—in a flock of canneries or 
anything else. . 

By the way, it is time I said something about the Chicago 
market. Lets all quit scrapping and try to keep the peace and 
get together to push ‘‘Canned Foods Week—March, 1922.” 

Business is quiet here in canned foods. The weather is 
fine and dealers report a good distribution, but canners are 
cutting prices in order to close out stocks, and that policy 
merely shakes the confidence of buyers and causes them to re- 
frain from purchasing. 

In conclusion, I, would suggest to canners who belong to 
associations and who are disposed to jump up, call names and 
resign when something is done which does not accord with their 
views, that such actions are cowardly, just as if they ran to the 
rear when they heard a gun fired. If the action is wrong, the 
place to right it is within the ranks, not by sniping from the 
brush. It takes courage to stand up and fight for what you 
believe to be right, but 

“He is a slave who would not be 
In the right with two or three.” 

Don’t you remember the boy at school who always yelled 
“Murder!” and ran to tell the teacher, and refused to play 
when some other boy said something which did not please him, 
instead of standing up and asserting his rights and his opinions 
and trying to convince his associates? No other kind of a 
fellow is worth while. 

C. W. Rutherford Dead—Chicago has lost a good broker, 
and the canning industry a good friend and champion in the 
demise of C. W, Rutherford, who ‘passed on’’ Sunday, October 
17th, 1921, at the Evanston Hospital, Illinois. 

He was born and reared, I understand, in Baltimore, and 
was a son-in-law of W. L. (Deacon) Tilghman, whom everyone 
connected with the canning industry knew. 

C. W. Rutherford was associated with Deacon Tilghman 
for many years in Chicago in the canned food brokerage busi- 
ness. When his father-in-law died Mr. Rutherford engaged in 
the brokerage business on his own account for a while, and 
then for some time was with C. L. Jones & Co., Chicago, and 
later with the Hegler Commerce Company, of Chicago. He has 
been in poor health for some time. 

He was a man of fine, amiable and companionable disposi- 
tion and high character. I have known him or many years, 
and have never heard him speak unjustly of anyone, and all 
the buyers and brokers of Chicago were his friends. He was 
a fine salesman and an excellent judge of canned foods. 

I spoke of him to a buyer for one of the largest whole- 
sale grocery houses in Chicago, who said. ‘‘Rutherford was an 
honest, truthful, cheerful, earnest worker, and could always 
be depended upon.” 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—Morgan 8-Track Nailing Machine, 
motor driven, on wheels. Motor is 3 H. P. D. C. 115 
volt. Price $700.00, f. o. b. Ft. Wayne, Ind. Chas. N. 
Braun, 825 Calhoun St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Sprague-Lowe Pulper, complete 
with screen, in good operative condition. Address Box 
A-908, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Fancy Tupelo Honey, that does not 
crystalize. Packed in glass and cans. Write for prices 
today. Packed by Chipola Preserve Co., Marianna, Fl: 


FOR SALE—200,000 No. 2 Sanitary tins and tops litho- 
graphed Washington coffee, in original cases. H. Greene, 
United Welding, Nott and Vernon Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—A fully equipped canning plant in operation for 
all lines fruits and vegetables, 60 horse power boiler, 20 horse 
power engine, railroad siding and two good wells. Inquire A. G. 
Gentz, Lineboro, Md. 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped Canning Plant in the 
South for Oysters and Shrimp. Operating now and 
has been for the past twenty-seven years. Selling on 
account of retiring from business. Write Box 1198, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—Young man with some knowledge or in- 
terested in the canning business who has, or can secure, 
twenty-five to thirty-five thousand dollars to become interested 
and manage under supervision, the canning of a new specialty. 
Success assured. A permanent position as well as good 
returns on investment. Do not reply unless you have the 
capital. Address Box B-913, care of The Canning Trade. 


CAN MACHINERY—Wanted, two McDonald No. 
3-B Double Die Automatic Presses. State prices, age, 
condition and where same can be inspected. Address 
A-906, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One 15 to 20 H. P. Portable Boiler, 
Locomotive type. Must be in A-1 condition and cheap 


for cash. Address Southern Beverage Corp., Charles- 
ton, S. C. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Traveling salesman to sell canned foods; one 
who has had some experience and can map out territories and 
routes. Give age, salary expected and where last employed in 
first letter. Address Box B-911, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Manager, for jelly and apple butter department 
of apple product plant. Desire man of general experience and 
ability to handle workmen. Need not possess special skill in pre- 
serving. Position offers wide opnortunity to capable man. Ad- 
dress Box B-909, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Max Ams Closing Machine man, 
all winter’s work. Permanent position if he gives satisfaction. 
One not familiar with Max Ams machine need not apply. State 
experience and salary expected. Immediate employment. Ad- 
dress Box B-912, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A double seamer man thoroughly familiar with 
the operation of Max Ams No. 128 Double Seamer. State experi- 


ence in detail and salary wanted. Address Box B-904 care the 
Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


_ WANTED—Position by manager-processor; expert in can- 
ning, preserving, pickling, making of fruit syrups, pectin, etc. 
Able to build, equip and operate plant. Know all lines of ma- 
chinery. Middle aged, 27 years experience, best of references. 
Address 1004 Grand Central Ave., Tampa, Fla. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
Chili Sauce 


Tomato Catsup 
Whole Tomato Puree 


Greenabaum Bros., Inc. 
SEAFORD, DELAWARE 


130 N. WELLS STREET 131 STATE STREET 
icago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


c. L. JONES & CO. 
BROKERS 
CANNED FOODS AND PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 


(We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 
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MONEY WASTED IN ADVERTISING -- 


hurts advertising, yet it is no ones fault 
but the advertiser's. 

Why doesn't he spend his money for 
advertising like he does for everything 
else-carefully, wisely, to get the surest and 
best returns? 

Instead-he throws it around, here and 
there, in all manner of visionary schemes, 
and then when he checks up returns, and is 
disappointed, he blames advertising. 

Then he proceeds to cut off his own nose 
to spite his face—becomes a clam on adver- 
tising, and turns everything down. Wrong 
again, 


Just consider 


All he need do to make his money spent 
in advertising pay greater dividends than 
any he has invested otherwise—get that—— 
the greatest revenue producer in his busi- 
ness, or any business—is to use com- 
mon sense in buying advertising. 


Look at what you're buying! Con- 
sider how the ad you are paying for will 
work—will it reach the men you want: 
regularly and continuously because of the 
need or requirement of the medium carry- 
ing it? Or isit a one time, “used once 
and thrown aside’ proposition—a hit or 
miss chance ? 


THE 1922 ALMANAC 
Of The Canning Industry 


A leading officer in one of our leading Associations has called it the “Indispensible Book.” 
There is nothing like it, It is the industry's Year Book as you know. This Almanac 
contains the records of all packs, prices, rules and regulations, standards and grades, label 
weights, acreage and production statistics, and all that immense mass of data not published, in 
the one compilation, anywhere else. 
Published once a year—early in January. Used every day of the year by canners, 
brokers and by all odds the most extensively used book by wholesale grocers. 


Here's a medium that is a necessity, That's the place to advertise. 
We are now at work on the 1922 Almanac, Every progressive canner, as every live 


broker and all leading supply men, should have a good ad, in this Almanac. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
PUBLISHER. 
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Rates on Application. 


“a 
Z 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent or foreman, by a 


capable of installing, operating and repairing any kind of ma- PACKING BOXES 
chinery that would be found in or around a canning factory. Can 


Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Open for proposition as superintendent of some 
good, reliable canning company that appreciates a canner not 
only of one line but of all fruits and vegetables packed in tin 


Also experience in 


perienced in packing jams, green beans, tomatoes, apples etc. 
Qualified by experience to plan building and processes, install 
machinery and equipment from ground up. Address Box 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 


middle age man, married. Years of experience in canning and 2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 


give good recommendations. Address Box B-905, care of The Mode up ev te Gheska. Cargo or Carload. 


cans, bar none; “Have had 80 years’ experience in the caning of ¢ The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 


selling. Can furnish best of references from past employers. "MANUFACTURER —— 
Address Box B-907, care of The Canning Trade. Canned Goods Cases 
901 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 
WANTED—Position as manager of canning plant. Ex- : 
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B-886 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as salesman with several years exper- 


general knowledge of canning process and capable of advising 
best methods. Address Box B-887 care of The Canning Trade. 


OPEN FOR PROPOSITION—Man of 183 years’ experience 


Over 2,000 distributing t insure pr 


Why Not Eliminate 


ience in canning machinery desires to make a change. Have 


as can salesman. Have covered half of the United States; am which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
acquainted with canners and specialty men in all sections. Ad- —— Te cleanliness. Order from 
dress Box B-888 care The Canning Trade. y Pay Sam. 


WANTED—Position as manager or superintendent thor- delivery and short haul. 
oughly familiar with the manufacturing of Pork and Beans, Cat- 


sup and Tomato products. Address Box B-889 care The Canning 
Trade. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


All that a good tester 
should be! 


This machine tests cans for leaks in water un- 
der air-pressure, at the rate of 150 per minute. 


The back-plates have accurate screw-adjust- 
ments, allowing the correction of rubber-leaks 
under water. 


The cans enter one side and are discharged 
at the other, making a continuous run in the 
direction of the “Automatic Line.” The leaking 
cans are automatically discharged into a separ- 
ate chute, apart from the good cans. 


This machine pumps it’s own air, is under the 
instant control of the attendant and may te 
easily changed for a can of different size. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
240 N. Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Sanitary 
| 
al 
— 
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When you analyze those words you will find that they 
contain almost a complete passport to eternal life. He was . os 
mmore than that, however, as his was a brave soul, for through %*******errrororecooooooceseccoseoeeooeeeeees 
illness and misfortune and great discouragement he endured 
and toiled on undismayed and patiently to protect those who 
were dependent upon him and whom he loved, 

His remains were sent to Baltimore, his old home, where 
they will be interred in the family burial place. 

“WRANGLER.” 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans upon 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Tomato Canning Late and Market Growing Stronger—Chicago application. 
Investigators of California’s High Prices—Cause Shown 
Not to Be Due to Producers—The Retailer Blamed 
—Packing Corporation Withdraws Prices 
on Some Tomatoes. 


San Francisco, October 20, 1921. 


Tomato Canning Late—A light rain visited California last 
week, and while it is still too early to determine if any dam- 
age has been done to tomatoes, it is certain that the crop has 
not been benefited. Tomato packing is practically one month 
behind the usual schedule as it is, owing to late plantings, 
and a rain at this time could easily wipe out a large part of “ . 
the expected pack. At times the packing season extends into F d li Can C 
December, but not infrequently storms and frosts occur in No- | e ty ompany 
vember, so that a late pack is very uncertain. The tomato 
market is getting stronger all the time, and No. 2% standards 
are very firm at $1.25, with some sizes and grades withdrawn ‘ + 
by leading packers, owing to the volume of business that has Baltimore, Md. 
been booked of late. . 

The Consent Decree—Representative California canners 
are protesting vigorously against any change in the consent ° 
decree against the meat packers, and plan to be represented Prices Quoted on Request 
at the hearing to be held in Washington next month. The : 
Canners’ League of California will be represented at this hear- °**** -*°°eeee 
ing by President Elmer E. Chase and Secretary Preston Mc- 
Kinney, and it is possible that other members of the organiza- 
tion will be on hand. C. H. Bentley, vice-president and sales 
manager of the California Packing Corporation, is now in the 
East, as is also Leslie S. Smith, of the Kings County Packing 
Company, but whether either of these will be able to attend 
the hearings is not known, 


Investigating High Prices—An intensive investigation into 
the matter of high prices for California food products in Chi- 
cago and other cities of the Middle West and East is being 
made by a party of thirty-two Chicagoans, many of them alder- 
men. The visitors spent several days in San Francisco and paid 
special attention to the co-operative associations which control 
many of the farm products of this State. Russel J. Poole, 
secretary of the Chicago Committee on High Costs and High 
Rents, said: 


“We are here to ask the co-operative associations whether 
the grower and producer are really getting the high prices we 
pay for their foodstuffs, or whether these associations are using 
the co-operative feature to cloak their activities, which seem to 
amount to a restraint of trade. The Chicago city government 
has made determined efforts to reduce the present high cost 
of living. We want to know the real reason for the continued 
high prices asked for Pacific Coast grown food commodities. 
The time has come when prices of many commodities can be 
reduced and must be reduced. Our attention has been called 
time and time again to the continued advance in prices of 
various food commodities used throughout the East, and which 
are prdduced on the Pacific Coast This increase has been par- 
ticularly marked since the formation of the so-called co-opera- 
tive associations, especially in California. We want to find out 
if the present system of forming co-operative associations is not 
really as injurious to the growers and producers as it is to the 
poor people who cannot afford to pay the exorbitant prices. We 
want to find out if the producer is really getting his proper 
share of the high prices Pacific Coast food commodities bring 
in the Eastern markets.” 

mittee expressed the belief that responsibility for the high 2S ; f 
price at which California canned and dried rats are sold = > ¢ 1 E. State St. 
Chicago does not lie with the producers or the organizations °° , ’ 
which prepare them. John Reichert, chairman of the Finance 


The Chisholm-Scott Company 
VINER FEEDER 


(WHITE STYLE) 


THE FAST COMING FEEDER 


Just attach it and keep it oiled 
---it stays on the job. 


403 installed. in 1920 and 1921. 
It saves your workman’s 
time and expensive shut- 
downs--which means 
your money. 


WRITE “US. 


a, 
‘ 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED 


BEANS}—No. 2 String, Standard Green 


Extra f.o.b. Countv...... 


HOMINY!—No. . Out 


“ “ 10 


BLES FOR 80 5 50 


No.1, EJ S8tds. No.4Sieve 00 


Sifted 3 90 1 

“Ex.s8ftd. 2 1 10 

“ Fancy Petit Pois.........120 2 
PUMPKIN|—No_ 3 Standard.............. 2 
30 4 

1 

4 

i 

1 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


With Dry Beans 1 25 


ASPARAGUS*—(California) N.Y. 
No. 2% White Mammoth.. 310 

Peeled, 

“Green, 3 00 


SWEET POTATOES{-No. 2, Standard Out 
No. 3 8td.f.o.b.Balto 1 30 
8td. f.o.b. Co. 1 20 


10, 8td.f.0.b.Co. 4 00 
TOMATOES}-No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Ou 


“ Green “ 425 
= Tips White 8¢q ... 3 30 


8, Sani. 5% in. cana 1 45 
Jersey, f.0.b. Co. Out 


2, Cut White 1j08 1 35 


"2, Standard," 16 116 fob, 
OORNI—No. 2, Ever., f.o.b. Balto. 1 00 $5 
“ gtd. Evgr.,f.e.b.Co.. 1% 

“ Shoepegf.o.b.Co 5 100 
gtd.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 1 00 __...... 

Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co.1 10 Out 

Fey Shoepeg f.o.b.co.12 135 

Std. Maine Style Balto ‘100 1 00 

“ Ex. Std. Maine Style....105 1 25 
“ Ext. Std. Stylef.o.b.Bal.115 Out 


Cala Choice... 
BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard... 125 


OYSTERS§— 5-o0z. Standards 


8, Standard, 96 Out Choice 2348 85 


. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 1 60 
28tandard White..... Out 


TOMATORSES Out - Out 
PEASt 2s—No. 1, Sieve......f o b factory 2% 


SARI IN: per case 
No. 3, Standards, White. 2 00 


Selected, Yellow..... 


: Xo. 10, Unpeeled..... 


SRASK TSS 


PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water... on ali 
Standards 


“ Seconds in Water....... 


(t)Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)Wm. C. West & Co. 
New York prices conveeted by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICE&—Continued. CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Balt. N.Y 


PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water... 180 


Syrup....225 255 

No. 2, BahamaSlicedExtra Out Out 
Sliced “ Std. Out 185 

Out 


2%, Hawaii Sliced Extra 325 250 

Stand 3 00 25 

“  Extra275 240 

Stand 2 50 2 

Grated Extra 275 300 
10, “Stand. 200 20 

Shredded Syrup........ Out 


Standard............... 160 Out 
“1, Extra Preserved... 130 Out 
** 1, 140 Out 


10, Standard Water...... 7 50 
CANNED FISH 


HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... .... 
LOBSTER*—(-Ib. Flats, 4 doz.. 


% Flats, 8 doz.. 
4Flat 


10-0z. 
6-0z. Select 


Fiat... 
%, ‘ oo 
“1, Pink, Tall 


O. B. Eastport, Me., ie pack 


key. 


carton. 
mustard keyless... 
mustard keyless 
California, per ese. 


a 


Cal. 

Cal. Yes Blue Fin... 
Cal. 1s 

Cal. Striped 

Cal. 


R 


Baltes. WN. Y. 
SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans...... 2 00 
et 
1% 
Peeled, . Out ...... 1 7% 
. Green, 3 1b Out 
Green, “ .350 290 5 60 
White Small ....... Out Out 
Out 
. bad Stand., “ Co... 42% 550 : 
“ “ Green,Sq@....360 315 “ 1 20 Pa 
Rnd... Out 3 15 Out “10, Crushed Extra......... Out 9 00 
BAKED BEANBH-No. 1, 2, Eastern Pie Water... Out... 
“ 3, In Sauce........ 1 50 Stand., * Co... 92% 60 = 10, 
“ 2 Stringless, Std............100 100 RASPBERRIES§—No 2, Water. 250 260 
White Wax Btandard 100 Out TOMATO PULPE-No. 10, Standard...... 27 25 
STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup. and 
 Standards.... ...... 215 BERRIES§— “ Preserved..............220 Out 
“9  goaked..........100 Out APELES—No. 58 Extra Preserved... 250 Out 
“ “Red Kidney, Stand... 120 Out ON Ney 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
275 175 
13 00 
250 113 140 
22% 280 
Out - 200 Out 3 
" Out White “  gyrup...... 225 310 SALMON* “ 1, Red Alaska, Tall......325 260 
« Bytra Std. Western........ ...... Out Ex. Preserved...... 2 75 Out “ 
“ ‘Standard Western—__ : “Bed Pitted... Out —..... 
1 50 i 199% 
PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L.C.. 2 65 “1, Columbia, Tall......... ...... Out 
. Out oe Chums, Talls............ 95 100 
w=No. 27 “ ee Yellow... ...... Out Medium Red, Talls... ...... 150 
135 


Committee of the Chicago City Council, in an address before 
the Board of Supervisors of San Francisco, said that the profi- 
teering was not in California, but somewhere between Cali- 
fornia and Chicago. 
California growers sold for about 25 cents a dozen, but which 
sold in Chicago for 90 cents a dozen. 

Cc. E. Hume, president of G. W. Hume & Co., pioneer 
packers of salmon, fruits and vegetables, said: “‘So far as Cali- 
fornia canned foods are concerned, we are not aware that the 
consumer in Chicago is being charge any more by the retailer 
than in other parts of the United States, the cost of transporta- 
tion and distribution being considered. If the Chicago con- 
sumers are paying more than they should pay for canned foods, 
it is either because the jobber is charging an excessive profit 
in distributing to the retailer, or that the retailer refuses to 
reduce his price to conform with the replacement value of 
similar goods. In our opinion, the fualt lies largely with the 
retailer. We know of many cases in various parts of the United 
States where the retailer has consistently refused to reduce his 
selling price to meet a replacement value, but has insisted on 
setting a price that would show him a profit on goods on his 
shelves purchased at war prices. Very few, if any, of the can- 
ners made any money during the past season, particularly when 
the shrinkage in the value of their inventories is taken into 
consideration. In January of this year all of the canners that 
we are aware of disregarded entirely the cost of the finished 
product they had on hand at that time and marked the selling 
price down to conform with the new conditions due to the 
termination of the war. ‘The canners on this coast of fruits, 
vegetables and salmon will show little, if any, profit, taking the 
seasons of 1920 and 1921, and this fact, therefore, should re- 
fute any theory that overcharging originates on this coast.” 

R. F. Williams, manager of the California Co-operative 
Canneries, likewise placed much of the blame for high prices 
on the retail trade. He said: ‘“‘There isn’t any tendency on 
the part of the canneries of California to overcharge the dis- 
tributors for canned fruit. Everyone except the retailer took 
his loss in the readjustment, and in the last analysis the re- 
tailer did not reduce his prices to the level that would have 
been justified by the cost of the products at the sources of 
production. The canneries could not move canned fruit at any 
price after the outbreak of the war in 1914. This condition 
prevailed until 1916 and 1917, at which time it began to im- 
prove. Prices today are only from ten to fifteen per cent 
higher than they were prior to our entry into the war. For 
instance, take the case of peaches, considered the key item in 
the trade. Two and a half standard quality cling peaches in 
1917 were quoted at $1.85 a dozen, against a price this year 
of $2.00 a dozen. Transcontinental freight charges are ex- 
orbitant, and a reduction in rates would doubtless have a ten- 
dency to reduce the price to the consumer.” 

The California Packing Corporation which recently an- 
nouned opening prices on the 1921 pack of tomatoes has since 
withdrawn No. 2 standards, No. 1 and No. 10 Solid Pack, No. 10 
Winner Puree and Standard and Del Monte Catsup. — 

A greatly reduced acreage and some early damage by frost 
is expected to cut down the pack of California pumpkin, and 
there is talk of a twenty-five per cent delivery. No. 2% is 
quoted at $1.90 and No. 10 at $5.50. 

Buyers have been making special efforts during the week 
to pick up stocks of apricots and cherries, but these are ex- 
tremely difficult to find. Hawaiian pineapple is also in very 
light supply and is scarcely to be had, except in crushed and 
grated. “BERKELEY.” 


MAINE MARKET 


Only Small Offerings of Fancy Corn—These Held Firm—Golden 
Bantam Continues at High Prices—Crop of Fine 
Quality Apples Being Canned—Some 
Sardine Canneries Closing. 

Portland, Maine, October 21, 1921. 

As usual after the summer season, general business has 
slowed up considerably. Dealers always want to clean up their 
summer carry-over before stocking for winter trade. Local 
jobbers report business as ‘“‘fair,’”’ and collections as ‘‘very fair 
indeed.’’ Stocks of canned foods seem to be considered ade- 


quate for the present, and buying is being done only when 
bargains are offered. 


Maime Corn—There are small offerings only of fancy 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


He cited an example in oranges which - 


Maine corn, and these are being held at $1.50 per dozen f. o. b. 
factory. The first interest in spot corn has been dulled, but 
canners are holding firm on price, knowing that the demand 
must surely come. Standards are selling at $1.10, with a 
price of $1.00 reported on a special clean-up from one factory. 
xtra standards are heid at $1.30 and $1.25, with little interest 
shown at present. The pack of Maine corn, as a whole, is 
estimated at from 40 to 50 per cent of 1920, and is nearly all 
of fancy grade. 

Golden Bantam corn still brings $1.75, and other yellow 
sweet corn $1.60. A small amount of Golden Bantam corn cut 
from the cop auu pacaeu ivu, caus nas been tried out this 
year, selling at $9.00, and has been well received. Corn on 
the ear, at $3.50 for No. 3 and $7.50 for No. 10, has been 
cleaned up well. 

Appie—the present interest of the Maine canning indus- 
try centers around the pack of quartered apple, and the season 
is at its best. ‘The writer visited one of the largest orchard 
sections this week, and saw in the factories bins of handsome 
No. 1 apples waiting for the can. In fact, the whole crop is 
very fine in quality, highly colored and of excellent flavor; 
there seem to be no poor apples, and even the cider makers are 
paying high prices and getting the “culls” from fancy grades, 
instead of the usual run of cider apples. Nice quatity wo. 1v 
Maine apples are held at $5.00 quartered and $5.25 sliced. 
Selling is not very active at this price, but it is noticed that 
lower offers do not receive any better reception. Some fall 
fruit has sold at $4.75 or less, but is not in demand. Maine 
apple canners plan to hold their apples for $5.00 or better, 
knowing that the market must quicken as soon as spot stocks 
are cleaned up, 

Sardines—While the season is legally open until Novem- 
ber 30th, some factories are already closing for the winter and 
none will run the full time. Neither packing nor selling has 
been satisfactory. The fish for the most part have been of 
large size and for that reason have had to sell for small money, 
as low as $2.60 for quarter coils keyless. Where the fish are 
smaller and show more to the can, higher prices are asked; 
but the low quotations above mentioned rather hurt the pos- 
sibility of getting what goods are worth. 

Cider—As a by-product of apple canning factories, cider 
making is an important factor this season, and a large amount 
is being produced. Cannerg are able to get eight cents a 
gallon at their factories, barrels furnished by the buyers. 


MAINE. 
ASSOCIATION MEETING DATES 
November 3, 4, 1921—Iowa-Nebraska Canners, at Cedar 
Rapids. Annual meeting. 
November 7, 8, 9, 10, 1921—Wisconsin Canners, at Milwau- 


kee. Annual meeting. Machinery display and meetings 
at Auditorium, 


November 11, 12, 1921—-Western Canners, at Chicago. 
Sherman. Semi-annual meeting. 


Hotel 


January 16 to 20, 1922—Natidnal Canners, Machinery and 
Supplies, National Food Brokers, at Louisville, Ky. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Seelbach. National Convention and Ma- 
chinery Display. 
(Note—Date not definite, 

January 9, 1922.) 


May be changed to week of 


POSITION WANTED 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER 


Experienced in developing, 
manufacturing and selling can- 
ning machinery and equipment. 
---Address Box B-903, care 
The Canning Trade. 
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Good Books for your Office: 


1—A Complete Course in Canning—$5.00 
2—How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods—$2.15 
3—A History of the Canning Industry—$1.00 
4—The Canning Trade Almanac—$1.00 

5—‘‘The Canning Trade’’—every Monday. 


ALL PUBLISHED BY 


THE CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 


The Journal of the Canning Industry. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUSTRY’S LITERATURE 


H. D. DREYER & CO.,, Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBRANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


& 


BIG REDUCTION 


IN PRICES OF 


Pulp Machines and Pulp Finishing Machines 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 
Wells and Patapsco Streets BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


WRITE FOR 


| 


TWO OF OUR SPECIALTIES 
RETORTS 
Our Own 


Manufacture 
All sizes in 


Stock for 


Immediate 


~ 


Made in two styles. Illustration shows double 
machine for tops, bottoms and bodies. Single 
machine cleans tops and bottoms only. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


(BOB SINDALL) 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Shipment. > - 
ROBINS BECKETT CAN CLEANER 


with adequate Fire Insurance cov- 
erage, at all times. You can less 
afford to remain unprotected this 
year than ever before, particularly 


PROTECT YOUR STOCKS 


WARNER INTER-INSURANDE BUREAU 


you can make a saving in insurance 
cost averaging $6.40 per thousand 
of insurance carried annually. 


Mail your instructions to 


LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 


104 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association. 


when through 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


First Salesman—Getting any orders? 
Second Salesman—Just as many orders as usual. 
First Salesman—Gee, how do you account for that? 
Second Salesman—Still living with my wife. 
Sympathetic Lady (visiting at the jail)—-And why are you 
here, my poor man? 
Gentleman (with close hair-cut)—Ambition, mum. 
Sympathetic Lady—How strange. 
Gentleman—Yes, mum. I began at the bottom of the 
ladder and was working my way up when a policeman grabbed 


me. 
HIS VERDICT 
‘ “IT have to report,” said the sheriff, ‘that the jury is 
ung.” 
“I know from the looks of ’em,’”’ whispered the prisoner, 
that they orter be!’’—St. Louis Times. 


May—You men don’t know a thing about cooking. Now, 
how would you dress a checken? 

Howard—With a fur collar in summer and pumps and 
silk stockings in winter.—Morse Magazine. 


Overheard at the ball game: “Oh, Paul, isn’t our pitcher 
grand? He hits their bats, no matter where they hold them.” 
—Vaudeville News. 


“T notice they’re on very peaceful terms with their next- 
door neighbors.” 

“Yes; the two families don’t speak to each other.’—New 
York Sun. . 


“He says my lips are like berries. Evidently a poet.” 
“Or a vegetarian.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
PLACING THE RESPONSIBILITY 

“What have you learned at school?” was the time-hon- 
ored question a young woman asked her niece yesterday. 

“O, nothing at all,” responded the little first-grader; “I 
don’t know what in the world is the matter with my teacher!” 
—Eldorado (Kan.) Times. 

MAYBE SHE WAS AN HEIRESS 

A New York man married recently on $25 a month. On 
$25 a month a man doesn’t care what happens to him.— 
Indianapolis Star. 


WE'D LIKE TO KNOW 
When the workmen own the workshops, and the railroad men 
the rails; 
The grocery clerks the groceries, and the mail clerks own the 
mails— 
When the preachers own the pulpits, and the pressmen own 
the shops, 
And the breweries and the distilleries are all owned by cops— 
When conductors own the street cars, and each driver owns 
his bus, 
Will you tell us common people—whatinell becomes of us? 
EXACTLY! 
The girl endowed with nobby knees 
Will never fear the stiffest breeze; 
But when a girlie’s knees are knobby, 
She’d better shun the short-skirt oe 
—tThe Tatler. 
Nothing La x 
“Nifty house you’ve got there, old man. All modern im- 
provements, I presume.” 
“Oh, yes, including a complete set of mortgages.”—From 
the New York Sun. 
Not At All. 
“Why did you let that man go without selling him a car?” 
‘‘Well, he had good reasons. Said he couldn’t afford one.” 
“That’s no reason.”—From the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


They’re Catching Canned Fish. 

Fish stories took a new turn here when Ronnald Quidort, 
former naval reservist, caught a canned fish. He now is ex- 
hibiting the fish, can and the hook and line. During the war 
several powder cans were thrown overboard at the stone jetties. 
It is supposed that the larvae of a fish floated into one of 
these cans. “When caught the head of the fish was. protruding 
from the can.—From Cape May (N. J.) Dispatch in Philadel- 


“tt 
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WHERE TO BUY 


amin Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. . See. Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
ay Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


obin Co.. 
Blowers, See Pumps. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey eland,, 0. N. J. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Clevelan 


AND ENGINES, steam. 


W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
kaw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore 
Bottle Capping Machines. og Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. . 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, weod. 
Baltimore Box & Shook Co., Baltimore. 
Caen Box Co., Baltimore. 
D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 

pe Box Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Machines, 
cal. 


BROKERS. 


Cc. L. Jones & Co., Chicago. 

J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Buckets and Pails, fi 

ee sae Pails, metal. See Enameled 
uckets. 


Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stenc ils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, Mow. bs as City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 
Can Fillers. See Filling 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co. Brook! yn 

Can , Chicago. 

John R, Mitchell” he “Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacuuer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY 
Avaré Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co. “Baltimore, 
Sinclaie Seott Co., Baltimore 
Zastrow “Machine "Co. Baltimore. 
Cannin Pxperts. Sco Consulting: Experts. 
Can Bee aiid Markets, 
n mpers. 
Can Testers. See Can Conmekers Meshinery: 
M 


CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
Capping Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


ber. See Fiber Containers. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


‘American Can Co., New York. 


yh Can Co., Baltimore. 

W. W. Boyer & *Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can N. ¥. 
Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


. Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 


Avars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Conging Machines, colderless. See Closing 
ac 


Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 


Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 


Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 


Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandette). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


& MAOHINERY, 


seed, 
Mig. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines,” can. 


Clocks, process time. 


See Washers. 
See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 


ame Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co.,” Brooklyn, 
Can.eron Can Mchy Co., Chicago, Ill. 
‘oated Nails. Nails. 
‘oils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condens Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 


COLORS, Certified for foods. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York. 


& CARRIERS, canners. 


W. Caldwell Co., Ch 
Ta Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Peete, Ind 
Belt Co., Chicago. 

_K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn, See Corn Cooker- 


ers. 
Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 
COILS for tanks, 
Indianapolis. 
Sua Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERBS. 


Machine Co., Salem, N. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


cA, R. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SHAKERS (in the can). , 
Ayars “Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, .Ohio. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker. 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 


Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

. S&S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and. carrying machines. 


A. K. Robins & Balti 
Sinclair-Scott Co., 


Zastrow Machine Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. R 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See.Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS, corn. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 


DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


ELEVATORS, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 


a -lined kettles. See Tanks, glass- 
ned 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers, 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 


metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn COooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 
Huntley Mfg. > Silver "Greek, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore 

— Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 


MAOHINES, catsup, etc. 
> Indianapolis. 
rt Co., Baltimore. 
Co., Baltimore, 


FLUX, soldering. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Ohio. 
Food Choppers. See Choppe 
Friction Top Cans. See on tin. 
fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 


Mchy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines.” 


FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
erg Be Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Fruit See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline See Supp’ es. 
— —— time, etc. See Power Plant 


| 


GEARS, sient. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 


Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Con- 


veyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 
y Making Machinery. 
Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Hydrometers (for determining the Density 
Brines, etc.) See Cannery 


Ink, " stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, cann 
Canners’ 
Chicago. 


Jacketed Kettles. 


B. Warner, 
See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 


¥. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 

Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N 7 5 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A, K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
Calvert Lithograph Co., Detroit. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
Nn. J. Kittredge Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


LABELING MACHINES, can 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 


Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, Etc. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans 
Pails, tubs, etce., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 


PAINT. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives, 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City 
Western Paste and Gum Co., 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
foment Seed Co., Chica 
. B. Rice Seed Co., Cam 


mbridge, N. 


WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem. 
Huntley Mfg. Co. Silver Creek, N. ¥. 
A. K. Robins & Co,, Baltimore 


Pea Harvesters. See Farming ‘Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Vin 
Chisholm Scott Co. Columbus, oO. 
Frank Hamachek, ‘Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVE 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuocu: 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 

Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 

oe Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scal 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Ganners’. 


R PLANT 
& Son Co., Chica 
Dixon Crucible Co., City, N. J. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power lant 
uipment. 


MACHINERY. 
Indianapolis. 
a 3 Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Regulators for Cookers, etc. See Controllers. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 


Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 
SALT, canners. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 


Compounds. 
Sanitary — top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Anderson- Mfg. San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 3. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver N. 
Edw. Renneburg ’& Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Scalding and Picking Baskets. 

Scrap Bailing Press. 

Screw Caps, bottle. See C =. 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


See Baskets. 


SEEDS, canners’, all 
Seed Co., Chica 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., _ 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


SHEET METAL MACHINERY. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, .& 
Cameron Can Mech y. Co., Til. 


Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
fruit. and vegetable. and 
cers. 


SOLDER. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 


Sinclair Scott & Co.. Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STEEL STOOLS, CHAIRS, Etc. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, ides 
and steel type, burning 


A. ‘Co., Baltimore. 


IRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN 
—. Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Suppiios, engine room, line shaft, etc. See 

ower Plant Equipment. 

and General Agents. See Gen- 

See Blectrical Appliances. 
SYRUPING MACHINE. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 3. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Syrup Testers (saccharometers). See Micro- 

scopic Apparatus. 
Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


ne. METAL. 
H. Langoenkamp. Indianapolis. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NKS, W' 

Gauges. See Recording Instru- 
ments 

Temperature Regulating Apparatus. See Con- 
trollers. 

Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 

Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


TIN PLATE, canmakers’. 
Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. z 
Huntley Mfg. Co. Silver Creek, mM. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 


Equipment. 
Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
‘See Glass Bottles, etc. 


Tumblers, glass. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed Reg- 


ulators. 


VALVES. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Wis. 
Warehouses. See 8 
Washers, bottle. Pg Bottiers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalder 


WASHERS, can and Jar. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 3: 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchs. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


THE 


SIMPSON & DOELLER CO., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Evaporated and Condensed Mik CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure gs Combined 
Deliveries : Capacity 
to Customers Over 
FOUR FIVE HUNDRED 
SEPARATE : - MILLION CANS 
ADDRESS 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. Plants ai: Baltimore weve. onic. 
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